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By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Author of * The Spell” 





morous observation. 


The humor of the dialogue in the lighter parts is 


supreme, and the story of the young lovers charming. 


With Frontispiece by F. Graham Cootes. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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A New Book by the 
Author of The Human Way 


(Fhe Ti — eR RRNRNIS 


—_ 
A Manual o Spiritual 
Fortification 


By LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 





“The book is not a hymnal—indeed, hymns are all but unrepre- 
sented, and it is not doctrinal or denominational. It is simply a 
garnering of good fruits from widely scattered and almost unexplored 
sources.” —Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“This collection marks a high order of appreciation.”—Christian 
Advocate, New York City. 

“The material is so rich and the standard is held so high that it 
would be a sin to complain of the wealth offered by this collection.” 
—Boston Congregationalist. 

“As the title indicates, this is a book for the idealist ; and it is 
one likely to be really helpful as a daily companion. Size and 
appearance are in keeping with its purpose.” —T he Providence Fournal. 

“That which Mrs. Willcox has here collected runs the gamut of 
spiritual emotion as well as of time. For her restraint and the splen- 
did character of her collection we think a large body of readers will 
hold her in gratitude.”-—Rochester Herald. : 

“The fine literary taste of Mrs. Willcox and her familiarity with 
writers of English verse have enabled her to cover an exceedingly 
wide range of thought and expression and to give the form of which 
this spiritual aspiration has taken in different periods and ainong 
different men. There is nothing in the volume that is not worth 
reading, and there are many poems that rank with the very best in 
the language.” —Hartford Courant. 


16mo, Cloth, Rough Edges, Gilt Top, $1.25 net 
sent postpaid for $1.35 
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The Lever soz LINCOLN BOOKS 


IN his fine new love story 

Mr. Orcutt proves that 
imagination and romance 
prevail in modern _ business 
and social life as they did in 
the brave old days. His 
hero is a giant figure—a man 
who reaches out after abso- 
lute financial, commercial, 
and, at the last, political su- 
premacy. This man, Gor- 
ham, is not only a financial 
genius, but an altruist and 
idealist. His colossal world- 
plan includes benefit for all—-even the abolition of war. 

Gorham is a business genius, and he is totally absorbed 
in it. On his marriage a friend exclaims: “It’s big- 
amy — he’s married already, to business!” In bringing 
about a new dispensation—using his world-wide domina- 
tion for benevolent ends—this man encounters love, hate, 
and revenge--those human qualities that always endure. 
This reality of men and women is forged into a tense 
and sympathetic novel, with more than a touch of hu- 


* veteran of Napoleon’s wars, who uncon- 

























Every American Should Have 


The Toy-Shop. A Story of Lincoln’ 


by Margarita Spalding Gerry 


The kind of story that brings a lump 
to the throat and a glimpse of glory to 
the eyes. There is Lincoln visiting a 
toy-shop to buy tin soldiers for his little 
son, and talking with the old toy-maker, 


sciously wrings the overburdened Presi- 
dent’s heart with tales of his emperor. 
News of the assassination comes, and one 
feels the mighty throb of sorrow that 
passed through the country in the impres- 
sion made on one humble heart. Pictorial 
Coverin Colors. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 


Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel 
by Lucius E. Chittenden 


‘“‘Lincoln’s heart was as tender as ever beat in a human breast,’’ Mr, 
Chittenden writes. And in no incident is it more beautifully shown than in 
that of the sleeping sentinel. It is one of the great stories of American 
history—more than a story, because it quickens the pulses and moistens the 
eye to a noble end. Moreover, it is true. In this volume the authentic 
account of an historic incident is presented by one who took an actual part 
in it. With Colored Frontispiece. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 


e * e R 7 d 
Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln = Edition 


It is the personal Lincoln who lives before us in these pages. With the 
passage of time actual recollections of Lincoln acquire a superlative value. 
There are the recollections of lawyers who rode the circuit with Lincoln in 
Illinois and listened to his tales before the fires of wayside taverns; there are 
descriptions of his early political campaigns, vivid pictures of Lincoln the 
President, Lincoln in the dark days of the Civil Var, Lincoln at Gettysburg, 
Lincoln the liberator, and Lincoln the soldiers’ friend. Cloth, Octavo, $2.00 net. 


e < * And His 
Recollections of President Lincoln 4Zninistration 
by Lucius E. Chittenden, Register of the Treasury under Lincoln 

Mr. Chittenden’s book belongs to the valuable class of authentic memorials 
of a great historic time. Lincoln admitted him to his friendship, and 


occasionally would take refuge in the Register’s office as a retreat. 
470 pages. With Portrait. Octavo, $2.50. 


Abraham Lincoln By Charles Carleton Coffin 


The author knew Lincoln personally, visited the scenes of his early life, 
and had many interviews with those who knew Lincoln. The strong points 
of his book are its readableness and its numerous illustrations of places con- 
nected with Lincoln’s early career. Illustrated. Square Octavo, $2.00 
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A book to own 


to love 


to read 


Marion Harland’s 


Autobiography 


THE STORY OF A LONG LIFE 


me. I feel as if I had been living with you 

for weeks as I have read and reread these 
chapters. ... The family ghost story has im- 

_ pressed me greatly; it is the only ghost story 
in which I ever felt the slightest interest, and I 
have almost committed it to memory. How 
many beautiful memories you have! It is good 
of you to share them."—MARY V. FULLER 


q * Your autobiography has cast a spell over 


Marion Harland has been induced to write the story of her 
own life—a story more intimate and interesting than any 
novel. It might be called the story of a good woman, so full 
is it of all that makes life worth while to most of us. ‘The 
book, moreover, is an inspiration toward better living, and a 
story which makes one sit up nights to read. The author 
says: ‘“ Mine is a story for the table and arm-chair under the 
reading-lamp in the living-room. To the family and to those 
who make and keep the home do I commit it.” 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, 500 pages 
$2.00 net 
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THE SCENE OF -LAST WEEK’S DYNAMITE DISASTER 


The explosion of thirty tons of dynamite in a car that was being unloaded on Pier 7 of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, at Communipaw, caused 
wide-spread devastation. The car, two lighters, and their crews were obliterated, and the ship “Ingrid,” berthed alongside, dismantled. Thirty men were 
killed and hundreds injured. Many buildings were shaken in lower New York and thousands of windows shattered. The shock was felt fifty miles away 
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Comment 


Taft’s Winnmg Stroke 

Tue signs multiply that 
reciprocity with Canada, in his special message 
to Congress on the subject, and in his speech at 
the Ohio dinner in Washington, President Tarr 
made the hit of his administration. Once 
again courage and straightforwardness in polities 
have proved good policy. Going boldly at the 
public opinion of the country as a whole has 





in his proposal of 


? 
has 


proved a wiser course than consulting all sorts 
of special and local interests and demands. 
Statesmanship has paid. Nobody can read the 


papers and fail to see that the President is now 
in a more commanding position before his party 
and before the country than he has been at any 
{ime sinee his own and his party’s troubles began 
with the division the Payne bill. There is 
undoubtedly plenty of opposition to his proposal— 
opposition bitter and intense. But it comes from 
interests that will find union and concert of ac- 
tion practically impossible; it is embarrassed and 


ever 


hampered and incoherent; it is a kind of opposi- 
tion that is likely in the long run to strengthen 


the President rather than to weaken him. The 
times are on his side; for the whole eivilized 


world is studying, as it never studied before, the 
possibilities of co-operation and mutual helpful- 
between different peoples and different 
civilizations. Democracy is on his side; for dem- 
is coming more and to set itself 
with the free course of trade 
all other interferences with 


ess as 
ocracy more 
against interferences 
as of a piece with 
the liberties of men. 


The Democrats and the Tariff Board 

The Republicans may count it pretty hard luck 
if they do not get, between now and Election Day, 
a better chance to ridicule Democratic divisions 
than they got out of the Tariff Commission vote 
.in the House of Representatives. Compared with 


the row that has been going on for two years 
among the Republicans themselves, that little 
divergence of the Democrats was utterly un- 


impressive. What happened was, that they simply 
declined to make a party issue of the Tariff Board 
The 
mainly because the Republicans wanted it; but a 
their Chark and 
Unprrwoop, decided to vote for it, mainly because 


proposal, inajority.§ of them opposed it, 


aumber of leaders, including 


they did not care to put themselves in the position 
any means of obtaining information 
tariff. 


of rejecting 
that might 
Mr. Crark 
when he said: 


useful in revising the 


case candidly and correctly 


prove 


put the 


Last year the 


board was that it 


proposition coneerning a similar 
should report to the President of 
the United States. I stated then, and I voiced th« 
sentiments of a good many people, that the Democrats 
did not object to information from any source on the 
tariff question or any other question, and that if we 
were going to have a tariff hoard it ought to be made 
to report to the House. T de not know that it would 
do very much good. I do not believe it would do very 
much harm, if any. The demand for such a board is 
insistent and increasing. In fact, it is wide-spread 
and, in my judgment, should be heeded. It mav turn 


out to be a valuable adjunct to Congress or it mav 
turn out to be worthless. If the latter. it ean be 
abolished. 


He added that the proposal was “not a political 
performance,” and that every gentleman was free 
to vote as he pleased. : 
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That is an attitude with which it is hard to 
quarrel. We hardly see how it can be very dam- 
aging to Democratic prospects. 


A Misapprehension Removed 

Mr. UNnberwoop though he spoke very 
briefly indeed, found and used an opportunity to 
clear things up. He made a point which in the 
present phase of the tariff fight needed to be made 
and to be emphasized. He first assured his hearers 
that the Democratic party accepts its commission 
from the country and is going to revise the tariff 
downward to an honest revenue rate—‘ commis- 
sions, tariff boards, or anything else notwithstand- 
ing.” But his long experience on the Ways and 
Means Committee had taught him, he added, that 
a great deal of information would be needed in 
that task; and a timely interruption enabled him 
to put still more effectively the precise point he 
He said: 


also, 


wished to make. 


My friend from Tennessee wants to know why we 
should want information in reference to a bill written 
for revenue and revenue only. Why, my friend, of 
all the bills that require information the man who 
is writing a tariff bill for revenue needs information 
the most. 


That is perfectly true, but there seem to be 
people who quite fail to see why and how it is 
true—people who feel that while a lot of in- 
formation and special skill and training are need- 
ed for making a Republican tariff, all that the 
Democrats need in making a revenue tariff is 
a few general principles. The fact is that it takes 
more knowledge and skill to apply those general 
principles than it does to make a tariff without 
applying them. Take, for instance, the principle 
laid down by Roserr J. Wanker— the lowest 
rate that will yield the maximum revenue.” [low 
is that rate to be determined for any one of the 
multitude of articles atfeeted by the tariff? It 
cai be determined in no other way than by col- 
lecting all the facts available about the cost of 
that article here and abroad, about the importa- 
tions or exportations of it under previous tariffs, 
and about the probable future, in this country 
and abroad, of the entire industry concerned. 
To produce a rate that will merely protect that 
industry in this country is a simple matter com- 
pared with the Democratic undertaking. The 
American manufacturers, moreover, are always 
quite willing to relieve a protectionist committee 
of a great part of its work; a Democratic con- 
mittee cannot well take advantage of such assist- 





ance. 

Yes, Mr. Unperwoop is right. His party will 
need knowledge and skill and wisdom, as well as 
general principles, for the job it has undertaken; 
and it is fortunate in finding for the headship 
of the committee that bears the chief weight of 
the responsibility a man who understands how 
big the job is, and how difficult, and who wanis 
all the legitimate helps he can find. 


Another Misapprehension 
In the same debate still 
many people make was touched upon. 


another mistake that 
Some of 
the speakers seemed to assume that the only pos- 
sible reason for wanting to know about the cost 
of production in other must be the 
desire to carry out that particular theory which 
holds it to be the duty of the tariff-makers to put 
on duties high enough to compensate Americar 
producers for any difference between their expenses 
znd the foreigners’. In held 
that unless we accept the Republican platform on 
the subject we have no interest whatever in that 
difference. Of course Democrats not accept 
that platform. Tariff-reformers generally do not 
In a recent magazine article, Professor 
Taussta of Harvard showed eonclusively that it 
is utterly at variance with the entire tariff-reform 
argument. Carry out that platform logically— 
make the duties on all commodities equal to the 
excess cost of production in this country, when 
there is any, plus a “ reasonable profit ”—and you 
simply make an end of importations. It is really 
extreme protection dectrine. But that is no rea- 
son why Democratic tariff-makers should ignore 
the facts of the production here and 
abroad. They must have those facts, as Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD explained, in order to ecaleulate the im- 
portations and the revenues under any proposed 
rate. They must also have those facts to deter- 
mine whether any duty at all should be imposed. 
For there are duties on articles which competent 
experts declare we can produce as cheaply as our 
competitors. There are even duties on things 
which we sell at a profit in our competitors’ own 
home markets. 


eountries 


other words, it is 


do 


accept it. 


eost of 








The Senate on Senate Elections 

The debate in the Senate over the proposed 
amendment for direct elections of Senators has 
been dignified and interesting, but hardly great. 
Senator Borau opened it with a sensible but not 
very original speech, and it quickly developed that 
not many Senators cared to stand up squarely 
against the now prevalent sentiment in favor of 
this long-mooted change. The resolution was too 


well timed. Too many Legislatures have lately 
been making a mess of their job of choosing 
Senators, and the Senate’s recent defiance of 


public opinion and disregard of party pledges in 
the matter of the tariff law is too fresh in the 
public mind. Opposition. has accordingly avoided 
the main part of the resolution, and set upon a 
part of it which to most of us hardly seems es- 
sential to its avowed object. The resolution was 
so framed that if the amendment were adopted 
the national government would not have any such 
right of ultimate control over the elections of 
Senators by direct vote of the people as it now 
has over elections by Legislatures, as well as over 
elections of Representatives. Senators at once 
objected that here were really two amendments, 
not one, and demanded that the States be per- 
mitted to pass on the main proposal by itself. 
Senator Borau replied by pointing out that Fed- 
eral interferences with State control had always 
done more harm than good. Senator Rayner 
also argued that Federal control over popular 
elections would be a very different thing from: such 
Federal control as is possible over elections by 
Legislatures; it might mean a Federal force at 
the polls and all sorts of intimidation and op- 
pression. The opposition promptly declared that 
what the framers of the resolution had in mind 
was to endorse permanently and irrevocably the 
disfranchisement of negroes in the South. Back 
came the retort that the opposition was standing 
on the principle of the hated and discarded force 
bills. 

But to keep for the national government some 
right of supervision over the elections of Senators 
hardly means an approval of force bills. It is 
not likely that there will be interferenée except 
in extraordinary circumstances. As to the South, 
it is plain that there is a steady drift of public 
opinion in the country away from the idea of 
interference. The danger of improper control of 
Senatorial elections by Federal machinery seems 
to us entirely too remote and visionary to be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of this change if the 
people shall decide that they want to make it. 


Up with the Old Flag! 

It is entirely natural that a man of the general 
character and calibre of Gatumcer of Nev 
Hampshire should be the main champion of postal 
ship subsidies, and that men like Cummins, the 
opponent of governmental favoritism, and Burros 
of Ohio, with his long experience with appropria- 
tions, should be found very decidedly on the other 
side. The curious thing about the subsidy peopk 
is the promptness and indignation with which they 
reject any plan for helping our merchant marin 
that does not involve actual payments out of the 
Treasury. They admit that one. great handicap 
we labor under is the greater cost of building ships 
in this country as compared with our chief com- 
3ut they are horrified at the very idea 
of admitting American 
registry, and they can see no virtue even in ad- 
mitting free the materials of the ship-building 
industry. They get away from all such proposals 
by mounting to the higher ground of sentiment 
and patriotism. It al! comes down to a question 
of whether or not the opponents of subsidies lov: 
the old flag and want to see it back on the seas 
again. It is of no use to point out to them the 
utter fallacy of the notion that trade follows the 
flag, and to prove instead that trade obeys fixed 
laws of its own, In some inscrutable way they 
know better. Neither is it of any use to remind 
them that in the competition for the ocean- 
carrying business whoever ean render the required 
service most cheaply is bound to win. They a 
above such sordid considerations. They remind 
us of the retired opera-singers who undertake to 
run farms and raise pigs. It is nothing to thesc 
that their pigs cost a lot more to raise than any 
body will pay for them or than it costs to rai-=e 
the ordinary pigs that go to market. They have 
set out to be practical farmers, and they are goils 
to be practical and business-like if it costs thie 
earnings of a whole opera season. Pigs is pigs, 
and they must have ’em. Similarly, ships is ships, 
and we must have ’em, and the flag at the mast- 
head. Ships with the old flag flying, and plough- 
ing all the seas, mean a great and prosperous Amer- 


petitors. 


foreign-built ships to 

















ican merchant marine. A great and prosperous 
merchant marine is something we are bound io 
have, no matter if our net loss on the venture 
equals the cost of pensions. It always costs some- 
thing to be patriotic, anyhow. 


Parcels Post versus Express 

It certainly begins to look as if the express 
companies were coming in for their share of the 
attention which the public has been bestowing 
on the trusts and the railroads and the insurance 
companies and the rest of the big combinations. 
It was quite outside the possibilities that the 
magazines, in their search for more and more 
readable copy about “ big business,” would much 
longer neglect such a whopping big business as 
that which the express companies control. The 
attack has begun, and already the companies have 
been found guilty of making an awful lot of 
money. A writer in the current American Maga- 
zine gives some figures that would have looked 
impressive even in Brother Tuomas W. Lawson’s 
articles on “Frenzied Finance” and “ The 
System.” f 

It seems to be pretty clear, in point of fact, 
that the express business in this country has been 
extraordinarily profitable; that it has also been 
extraordinarily free from governmental regulation 
and supervision; and that it has likewise beer 
extraordinarily free from governmental competi- 
tion. In this last feature of the situation is 
probably to be found the main significance of 


the present increasing interest in the express 
companies’ affairs. True, the government is 


moving in the matter of regulation, too. The 
companies are now, we believe, to be treated as 
common earriers within the meaning of the laws 
coneerning interstate commerce. That shouid 
mean that henceforth we shall know a lot more 
about the express business than we have known 
heretofore. But competition by government— 
that is to say, by the Post-office Department— 
would mean, if inaugurated, a much more far- 
reaching change than any kind of regulation 
could well effect. In England and on the Conti- 
nent the post-offices handle a very great propor- 
tion of the business that in this country goes to 
the express office. The service is good, and the 
figures would indicate that it is also much cheaper 
than that which we get from the companies; but 
on this point full investigation may perhaps show 
some compensations. Be that as‘it may, the de- 
mand for the parcels post is certainly getting 
audible. Shippers generally are in favor of it. 
So are the department stores in the big cities, 
particularly the correspondence stores. So are a 


great many consumers, particularly those who 
live in small places or in the country. The re- 


tailers in the small places are opposed to it— 
naturally; and doubtless there are some other 
interests against it—including the express com- 
panies themselves. Evidently there is here enough 
material for another big politico-economie con- 
troversy. But the country can stand it. Dem- 
veraey thrives on such divisions. 


Action and Reaction on the Liquor Question 
According to the Hon. Henry B. Gray, the 
retiring Lieutenant-Governor of Alabama, the new 
Legislature of that State is quite likely to undo 
the work of its predecessor by repealing the State- 
wide prohibition law and re-enacting local option. 
Other well-informed Alabamians seem to be of 
the same opinion. As the State-wide prohibi- 
tion act is only two years old, to repeal it now 


would look rather sudden. But the act itseif 
was rather sudden. The Legislature that passed 
it had received no mandate from the people 


to take any such course. Prohibition had not 
been the issue in the campaign. On the con- 
trary, the dominant Democratic party was pretty 
thoroughly committed to the local-option prin- 
ciple, under which about ninety per cent. of 
the counties and towns of the State had already 
gone dry. But along came the prohibition wave, 
the city of Birmingham was carried by a majority 
that came from the rural parts of Jefferson 
County, the professional politicians got scared, 
and the Legislature was swept off its feet. It 
even went so far as to submit to the people a 
resolution putting a very drastic form of State- 
wide prohibition into the Constitution. But that 
move of the prohibitionists proved to be a capital 
mistake. The amendment was voted down by a 
majority of something like two to one, and the 
reaction did not stop until O’Nem, an anti- 


prohibitionist, had been elected Governor, with a 
Legislature in which one House certainly favors 
repeal and the other may also consent to it. 

How far the reaction will eventually go prob- 
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ably depends in very large measure on the liquor 
people themselves. Their own misconduct and 
stupidity, their repeated defiances of public senti- 
ment, were a principal cause of the original up- 
rising against them. There are many people who 
believe that thorough and sensible regulation of 
the liquor business is better than prohibition. 
But if the liquor business refuses to be regulated, 
and tries instead to run things itself, then a large 
proportion of these same people will be for pro- 
hibition. The practical alternatives seem to be, 
in most communities, prohibition or regulation— 
net prohibition or do-as-you-please. 


Muck-raking a Muck-raker 

Will all the muck-rakers please take notice of 
a misfortune that has befallen a valiant con- 
tributor to one of the valiant fifteen-cent maga- 
zines. The contributor was Mr. CLeveLAND Mor- 
rert. He wrote a piece for Hampton’s about the 
good work a good food-inspector, Mr. Cassipy, 
had done in Philadelphia in breaking up the sale 
cf unwholesome foodstuffs in that city, and warn- 
ing rascally purveyors of milk and other nourish- 
ments from putting unwholesome preservatives in 
their goods. The story was edifying and en- 
couraging, but in telling about the glucose that 
was sold to the Philadelphia candy-makers, and 
how it had sulphites in it that arrested the di- 
gestive processes in the stomachs of the children 
who ate the candy and made them sick, Mr. 
Morrertr had the misfortune to name the Standard 
Oil Company as the manufacturer of the glucose. 
The Standard Oil Company took a sudden notion 
to be displeased at that and sued both the writer 
and the magazine for libel; and we-suppose that 
they both looked into the matter again, for with- 
out much loss of time they both made public 
declaration that they had been misled and mis- 
taken in connecting the Standard Oil Company 
with the unwholesome glucose. 

We are obliged to the Standard Oil Company 
for this exhibition of solicitude for truth. The 
muck-rakers are public sleuths to whose ag- 
gressive vigilance we owe a great deal of valuable 
knowledge and many useful reforms. <A _ great 
many people believe everything they say, and it 
is corisequently of high importance that they 
should be kept up to a standard of high and 
accurate veracity. We cannot afford to have them 
make mistakes, and when they do it it is a public 
service to jump in and put them right. 

It seems a little odd that any trained muck-raker 
should have accused the Standard Oil Company 
cf making glucose. The Standard makes oil and 
all the by-products of petroleum, operates pipe 
iines, saves bungs, defends lawsuits, and makes 
money. We never heard of its making anything 
else than petroleum products and money.  Per- 
haps we shall learn in time who did make that 
bad glucose. 


New York State Roads 

What about the bill introduced last week in 
the Legislature at Albany abolishing the State 
Highways Commission and transferring the duty 
of making specifications for roads (on which 
twenty-five million dollars are still to be spent) 
to the office of the State Engineer? The pro- 
posal, as defined in the Hrening Post, is to turn 
three committeemen out of office and give their 
work to a deputy State Engineer, a deputy super- 
officer to 


intendent of publie works, and a new 
be appointed by the Governor, and known 
as superintendent of highways. The present 


commission, appointed by Governor Tfucurs, has 
done well by the roads, and has aequired expe- 
rience that is of value. The proposed commission 
may do well, but it is not apparent that anything 
will be gained by the change, and much may be 
lost. The matter of the specifications for State 
roads is of high importance. It is not a matter 
in which Governor D1x’s administration can 
afford to make a mistake. The people of the 
State want good roads for their money, and will 
know whether or not they get them. They care 
little who builds them, but much how they are 
built, and whether they are built at fair cost. 


Losing Patience 
It is time to smash Tammany!—The World, 
February 3d. 


Gloucester 

The country has a sentimental attachment for 
Gloucester and her captains courageous, and when 
at the news of the free-fish item in the reciprocity 
treaty the Gloucester fishing fleet flew distress 
signals and all Gloucester raised a dismal wail 
of ruin, the country snuffled and wondered if the 
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Mr. Congressman Gar- 
DINER says it is, and that “free fish” would give 
Gloucester to the kites; but the President assured 
the remonstrant Gloucestermen that they were 
seeing ghosts, and so it looks to us. At any rate, 


case Was really so bad. 


cod are absurd subjects for protection by tariff. 
If the Gloucestermen can’t make cod pay without 
a cent a pound of tariff to help them, why not 
try whales, which are doing better than they did, 
and now make good returns to investors? But 
we must have cod from some one. Cod is one of 
tlie necessaries, an ingredient of a diet commended 
to us by centuries of tradition and also by its 
own great merit. We are going to have it as 
heretofore, including doubtless all the cod that 
swam as catfish, and why should not the Glouces- 
termen hold their own in the open market against 
the Kanucks ? 


Greeley’s Editorials 

GREELEY’S real fame must rest in 
New York Tribune.—The World, 

Has any one ever tried to exhume any of it 
from that depository? The fame of GreeLey’s 
editorials is still great, but few readers who can 
still read ever saw one. Perhaps when schools 
of journalism are better established and 
prevalent than they are as yet, some one will 
assemble about a hundred of Uncle Horacr’s 
liveliest editorials in a little volume, so that 
learners may know not enly what he did, but how 
he did it. He was in his way a master of style. 


the files of the 


more 


The Passing of Hemp 

The cultivation of declining in 
dustry. Most of what the United 
States was grown in Kentucky, and the Courier- 
Journal confirms the report of the census that the 
Kentucky farmers are turning to other 
“The decline,” it says, “is due, no doubt, to tie 
increasing popularity of other textile 
To be sure, time has brought various 
electricity has largely taken the place of hemp as 
an instrumentality of justice, wire cables and steel 
chains have taken the place of 
cordage, and paper-makers 
in their use of manila junk. It makes one wonder 
how the ease is with flax and far that is 
yielding to cotton as hemp has yielded to steel. 
Linen underclothes are little worn 
some people who think they know the difference 
between linen and cotton handkerchiefs 
linen ones; “table linen” still cwes something to 
flax, and there are those who prefer linen sheets, 
but we suppose that for the great mass of Amer- 
ican consumers “linen” has come to be only a 
name for certain qualities of cotton fabrics. 


hemp is a 


was raised in 


crops. 


fibres.” 


changes; 


much hempen 


nowadays are chary 
how 


nowadays; 


prefer 


The Babies’ Milk Fund 

A letter to the Wrekty begins: 

The Committee for the Reduction of Infant Mer 
tality (of the New York Milk Committee)—05 
Tribune Building, New York-—is trying to raise an 
annual subscription of $300,000 to establish sixty 
depots for the distribution of pure and properly pre- 
pared milk to the babies of the poor, and to provide 
for the attendance of physicians (specialists in ehil 
drens’ and maternal complaints) and trained nurses. 
They do not for $1,000 subscriptions, but are 
willing to take anything. 

We beg to enlist the co-operation of 
WEEKLY’s readers hereabouts in this effort. Of 
65,000 babies born every year in the Borough of 
Manhattan, it is estimated that 12,000 need help 
from the infants’ milk stations. Four stations 
that were run last year did so well that it is felt 
to be a matter of urgent have 
enough of them this year to cover the field. The 
competent and responsible 


ask 


the 


consequence to 


enterprise is in highly 
hands. The money raised will be well spent, and 
“every contributor will receive an accounting of 
the funds, whether his contribution is ten cents or 
$10,000,” 


The Lost Girl 

More thought, we guess, was given last week 
to the whereabouts of Miss Dororny Arnoup than 
to any other subject, not even excepting the 
Communipaw dynamite explosion, that engage: 
the public mind. As little by little the cireum- 
stances preceding and attending the lost gifl’s 
disappearance have ieaked out, the prevailing 
opinion has come to be that she went away of 
her own will, and will stay in retirement as long 
as seems to her expedient. The case has a bear- 
ing on one of the most discussed questions of our 
day—Where and when does parental authority 
leave off in the case of daughters? 


Question for Mr. Jerome 

Do the alienists recognize optional 
as a disease that ought to have standing in the 
courts ? 


insanity 























































































































A Sick Soul 


Down the ages of this still somewhat rough-and- 
ready humanity there runs a line of souls so much 
more delicately endowed than the others that their 
higher sensitiveness makes them seem by comparison 
sick. They suffer, apparently, out of all proportion to 
the exciting causes and few take account of the deli- 
cacy and intensity of their intermittent joys. Norpav, 
LompBroso. and that ilk would like to label them de- 
generates because nothing but the beef-eating heavi- 
ness and the dull complacency of the herd seem to 
them healthy. Yet the fact remains: daws and crows 
fly together and the eagle aspires in solitude to the 
sun. Actually our so-called sick souls are the hope 
of the coming race; martyrs for a higher humanity; 
what Nrerzscue would call “ arrows toward super- 
man.” In this long line of sufferers, ill adjusted 
to a roughly commercialized society, belongs LAFCADIO 
Hearn; and how noble a votary he is of the higher 
humanity we should never have known but for Mrs. 
Wermore’s efforts in his behalf. Larcapio HEARN’s 
Letters constitute not only his best biography, but 
his finest, most self-revealing writing. Mrs. WETMORE 
has industriously gathered and ably arranged the let- 
ters, and this last volume of Japanese Letters contains 
the very last and finest documents we shall have of 
that strange, brilliant firefly of a soul astray in this 
bewildering march of a world. 

HEARN himself defines genius as seeing; seeing, in- 
deed, in lightning flashes: and perhaps remembering 
or seeing retrospectively. The very reason why the 
best of this exquisite writer and brilliant thinker is 
in his letters is that his thinking was largely seeing 
in flashes. No one reading the letters side by side 
with the essays but feels, when he tried to concentrate 
long upon a subject, his vitality oozed away; and 
what we care for chiefly in the essays is not « rounded 
body of doctrine or a well-developed theme, but sudden 
scraps of luminous ore, a search-light thrown upon 
unexplored murkiness, an unset jewel lying loose among 
pebbles. 

No one who cares to pay tribute to rare genius 
or who hopes to retain records of What is fairest, 
bravest, most exquisite, and, alas! most perishable in 
human nature, but owes thanks to Mrs. WETMORE 
for her reserved and polite demolition of the im- 
putations in Dr. Grorce GouLp’s book of defamation. 
Dr. Goutp knew. HEARN for five months and they 
parted after a violent quarrel. The doctor then claims 
that he endowed the great genius with a soul.  Per- 
haps; but never before in the whole history of natural 
science have the gaps in the connecting links of the 
species been so tremendous: almost as if an ape swing- 
ing by its tail in African forests should beget as twins 
DEETHOVEN and SHAKESPEARE. Moreover, it was an 
ungrateful soul Dr. Goup begot, for there is no record 
of any mention of Dr. GovuLp in the HEARN letters, 
unless the writer may have had him in mind when 
he casually remarks of a book he missed that he was 
“beaten out of my library—nine hundred and _ fifty 
volumes—by a smart Yankee doctor in Philadelphia.” 
With his swift, warm, gentle impulses, Hearn, like 
SHELLEY, was one of those who idealize in haste and 
repent at leisure. He paid in this instance, at any 
rate, a terrible price for his higher faiths. 

There are those in the world, as HEARN points out, 
who must recognize their lives as “ concrete pain.” 
Once when in his vehement way he was declaiming 
against the deadening crystallization of ideas, the 
hardening of conventions, the recognized despair of 
thinkers to oppose the enormous weight and power 
of Philistinism, a Jew (with the soul of Herne, he 
says) said to him: “ You—you fight society. Oh, you 
flv!’ The elephant’s foot will crush you without feel- 
ing you.” But the world will yet feel Larcapto 
HEARN, and for a long ti 

The Letters are not only valuable as the revelation 
of, one of those delicate souls so unadjustable to our 
world that we fancy the truest have missed their 
rightful planetary home and strayed here in the mists 
between the worlds by mistake, but they are a very 
valuable volume of library criticism and full of data 
as to the finer powers of seeing, hearing, and feel- 
ing. It would he difficult to find elsewhere keener 
criticism of the Romantic School of France and Eng- 
land than Hearn throws off easually in his letters. 
\ whole essay on Lotr might be built up out of 
HeARN’s chance utterances to Professor CHAMBER: 
LAIN. Ile says, for example, “ These Frenchmen think 
with their nerves,” and later adds, briefly, “ His genius 
must expire with that natural blunting of the nerves 
that comes with the passing of youth.” “The work 
[of such writers as Lor1] depends for its value upon 


time, too! 


marvellous supersensitiveness to impressions; thus it 
is rather physiological than psycholegical—in the 
higher sense. Now feelings begin to dull as we glide 
away from the tropic clime of youth. Then, unless 
the mind has been trained to higher things, there is 
only dust and ashes.” 

His sense of color is one of the most acute in 
modern Siterature; and, strangely enough, despite his 
myopia, which always increases the sense of color bv 
obscuring outline and enveloping all forms in an in- 
definite haze, he had also a very fine sense of form. 
as any one will realize who reads his essay on Faces 
in Japanese Art or notices his comparison between 
the European and Oriental eye and his preference for 
the eye which shows least of its underlying osteological 
machinery. This theory is in direct contradiction to 
our modern sculptors who find supreme beauty, noi 
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in the rounds and curves of the flesh, but in the forra 
of the bony structure beneath. As a simple instance 
of the way he sees color HEARN writes: 


To appreciate the beauty of colored skins it is 
not simply enough to travel—one must become fa- 
miliar with them through months and years. . . . And 
at last when you perceive there are human skins of 
real gold (living statues of gold with blue hair like 
the Carib inalf-breeds!) and all the fruit tints of 
skins—orange, and yellow, and peach red, and lustrous 
browns of countless shades; and all colors of metals, 
too—bronzes of every tone! . .. All jewel colors exist 
in eyes and all fruit and metal colors in skins. 
Now for iet black—the smooth velvety black skin that 
remains cold as a lizard under a tropical sun! 


HEARN’S sense of color in atmosphere, sea, sky, 
stones, trees, and flowers was an endowment sufficient 
of itself to make an artist: 


There was a wonderful display of phosphorescence 
that night; the ripples were literally created with 
fire—a fire quite as bright as candle-light—and at the 
bow of the steamer was a pyrotechnic blazing and 
sputtering bright enough to read small print by. .. . 
You know the French phrase, “ Lu mer lampe.” Well, 
the sea really did “lamp” that night. I never saw 
a brighter phosphorescence in the tropics. Even to 
throw a cigar butt into the water made a flashing like 
a firecracker. 





He notes, too, how inadequately Western artists 
deal with snow, while the Japanese artist actually 
catches at the soul of snow with all its fantasticali- 
ties and wizardries, its white spectres and goblins. 
‘IT think the Yukionna” (snow witch), he writes, 
“sometimes when I am asleep passes her white arm 
through a crack of the Amada into my sleeping-room 
and, in spite of the fire, touches my heart and laughs. 
Then IT wake up and pull the futons closer and think 
of palm-trees and parrots and mangoes and the blue of 
tropical waters.” Only those who greatly love snow 
and see in it all the shadows and dreams of cold and 
death and spreading silence realize the tremendous 
effect gained in the passage above by setting snow in 
contrast to the peculiar indigo blue of southern seas 
or would appreciate the quite miraculous bit of vision 
indicated by such a sentence as, “ When the north 
wind and south have woven the twisted sands.” 

There is no little musical criticism in the volume, 
but perhaps HEARN’s susceptibility to the quality of 
sound:comes out best in a description of a tropical 
serenade he remembered. ‘“ There were flutes and 
mandolins. The flutes had dove tones, and they purled 
and cooed and sobbed-—and sobbed and cooed and purled 
again; and the mandolins, through the sweetness of 
the plaint, throbbed like a beating of hearts. The 
palms held their leaves still to listen. The warm 
wind, the warm sea, slept. Nothing moved but the 
stars and the fireflies.” 

HEARN has been and probably long will be ac- 
cused of defective morality. He was a wanderer and 
an alien upon earth and sent down no roots into the 
prejudices and limitations of any lecality. He recog- 
nized conventions only as some of the amusing quaint- 
nesses and folklore of a given community. This is a 
quite sufficient breadth of philosophic vision to be 
dubbed immoral. But perhaps no man can be thought 
really unmoral whose sense of wrong can be summed 
up as his was in his own words: 

‘A erime is a crime against the totality of human 
experience— 

a distinet injury to a universal tendency to higher 

things, ’ 

a crime against not only humanity, but the entire 

cosmos, 

against the laws that move a hundred million sys- 


tems of words.” 


HEARN, if he noted and wrote whole essays upon 
such delicate matters as the soft crimson down on 
the body of a dragon-fly. vet thought philosophically 
in wide and wandering circles. When he saw a beau- 
tiful girl he thought of “the countless millions of 
myriads of dead in one life manifestation—an incom- 
prehensible multiple that has appeared but once in the 
order of the cosmos and never can appear again.” 

Although he is accused of thinking over-warmly of 
feminine beauty, it can only be submitted once more, 
as has already been done by Mrs. Wetmore, that there 
is nothing intrinsically immoral in a woman’s beauty. 
Despite Puritanie prejudice to the contrary, a certain 
amount of beauty is a moral obligation each woman 
owes the race, and the instinct of man in preferring 
it to more spiritual endowments has its base in a 
perfectly natural and right sense of life. 

The Letters of Larcapio HEARN are a wonderfully 
illuminating commentary to his published work and 
are, moreover, among the very finest letters published 
in the last half-century, which include the letters 
of Miri, Stevenson, the Brownines, the CARLYLES, 
Keats, SHELLEY, and Frrz-Greraxp. ‘ 








Correspondence 


CHAMP CLARK 
Battmmore, Mp., January 1, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I have just read Mr. Ryerson W. Jennings’s 
communication advocating the nomination of Champ 
Clark (soon to be Speaker) by the Democratic na- 
tional convention. Which suggests some thoughts: 

The other day the Washington Times contained an 
editorial which, in a mass of other things, correct and 
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incorrect, made these statements that are absolutely 
true, and we cannot get away from the truth of them: 

“It is getting plainer every week that the people 
who are taking charge of the Harmon movement are 
much the same people who engineered the Alton B. 
Varker movement in 1904, and proved themselves in- 
capable of holding within a million as many votes as 
the Bryan force could hold. 

“The Democrats need a candidate who, while not 
being Mr. Bryan, shall be able to command the sincere 
support of Mr. Bryan. It is plain as a pikestatt 
that no Democrat is going to be elected in 1912 who 
has Mr. Bryan distinctly opposed to him. 

“Tf the Democratic party has not one man of 
Presidential size and availability, who can command 
the support of Mr. Bryan without driving away all 
the moderates in the party, then its chance of win- 
ning is mighty poor.” 

Champ Clark has never been one of Mr. Bryan’s 
close counsellors—Bryan’s Missouri fidus achates has 
always been Senator William Joel Stone, he of the 
affidavit face, able politician and great tactician. Yet 
Mr. Bryan would gladly support Mr. Clark for Presi- 
dent, and I know what I am talking about. And it 
makes not a bit of difference how much we love or 
hate Mr. Bryan—and nearly all men seem to do one 
or the other—he controls at least a million votes. At 
least one million men believe in his sincerity and 
patriotism to the extent that they will vote as they 
think he believes. At least a million men who 
ordinarily vote the Democratic ticket will not vote 
for Mr. Bryan; he realizes this and knows now that 
there is no use to run now, and perhaps this will be 
true as long as he is alive. 

Another thing: If the Democracy wants the curtain 
to fall on it again, and this time forever, let it try 
the experiment of electing a man without knowing 
whether he can work in harmony with his party in 
Congress. That was where Cleveland fell down and 
took his party with him. We know Champ Clark 
ean work harmoniously with Democrats in Congress; 
he got them together when he did not have even a 
committee assignment to give; he got them together, 
whipped the enemy, and won a great victory at the 
polls. He found the Democrats of the House a mob; 
they are now a solid phalanx and will elect him 
Speaker without a dissenting voice. This is the kind 
of leadership the party has long needed; hasn’t it 
sense enough to recognize it when it comes? If we 
elect Harmon or Wilson, can any man do more than 
guess that perhaps he may be able to sort of get 
along with his party in Congress? Why not elect 
the man who has proved that he can do it? 

I am, sir, 





OLD POLITICIAN. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS 
PARK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—For twenty years we have been asking editors 
to eliminate the harmful from the pages of their 
papers. They tell us to go to the people. We are 
now appealing to the people to aid us in showing how 
injurious details of crime and the many things that 
are suggestive of evil are to the youth of our nation, 
and to lend a hand by refusing to let come into their 
homes papers filled with all manner of evil under 
guise of the news. Our association turns to thee for 
aid, and desires me to ask thee to send out through 
the HARPER’s pages warnings that may cause arrest 
of thought in the matter, and result in great good. 
inelosed find our report and a letter we have been 
forwarding to editors. I am, sir, 

CAROLINE R. HULL. 
Corresponding Secretary. 








We commend Mrs. Hull’s suggestions to the editors 
of the daily papers.—Kvprror, 





Uncle Zeke’s Application 


UH-WELL-SUH! 
place 

A-congressin’ or senatin’, ef so be dat de ease. 

{ knows I ain’ so famous ez some o’ de yudder men 

Dat wukkin foh yo’ constan’, or dess off en on, but den 

I knows mah trade, I tell yo’, Mistah Guvvinmint, 
en so 

De day yo’ sez “ Come on, Zeke,” w’y dat day I up en 


o 
go. 


Mistah Guvvinmint, I lak to git a 


I cain’ do all dis congress wuk, ner senatin’, fer dat! 
I’s willin’ dat de yudder han’s shill lay de law down 


flat. 
But I kin weah mah high plug hat en ole jim-swinge? 
coat 


In now en den kin hum en haw en cuss en clah mah 
throat! 

But den, suh, Mistah Guvvinmint, dat ain’ mah steady 
line— 

Whitewashin’ am mah bizniss, en I sholy does | 
fine! 
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I sees yo’ got committees—half a dozen men an’ mo’ 

Dat ’ten’s to yo’ whitewashin’. Mistah Guvvinmint. 
yo’ know 

Ez well ez I does dat’s no way to git whitewashiv’ 
done! 

I ain’t a astin’ fo’ no help. Hit’s dess a job fo’ on 

I’s whitewashed bahns en fences, en I’s fine on o’ch: 
trees— 

I'd lak ter tackle yo’ wuk, ef so be as dat yo’ please. 

Uh-well-suh! Mistah Guvvinmint, whitewashin’ dat ! 
does 

Is dess erbout de fines’ wuk dat eveh is er wuz. 

En so I’d lak some congressin’ er senatin’ to do— 

But dess de whitewash wuk, yo’ see,—I’s expuht tho 
en thoo. 

T’ll save yo’ money on de job, en do hit propeh, 5 

De day yo’ sez “ Come on, Zeke,” w’y dat day I up en 
go! j 

JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
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“NOW, THEN, AS A FINAL DOSE TAKE 


IT WILL MAKE YOU GOOD AND STRONG FOR 1912” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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The wreckage aboard the “ Ingrid,’”’ a Norwegian three- This man was blown through a window of 
master, which was moored close to the dynamite vessels the freight office of the ra‘lroad company 
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One of the box cars upon the dock, show- Damage done to window panes at the corner of Broad 
ing the destructive effect of the explosion and Wall streets, in the centre of lower New York 
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The freight-yards of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, showing The dead man on the stretcher was killed instantaneously at 
the injury to the cars and the debris after the explosion the side of his friend, who is standing still, looking at him 
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PROSPECTS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE PASSAGE THROUGH THE UNITED STATES SENATE OF A NEW MEASURE FOR 
THE ARBITRATION OF ALL DIFFICULTIES THAT MAY ARISE BETWEEN US AND GREAT BRITAIN HENCEFORWARD 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


, report that Mr. Taft was sound- 
)} ing the Senate Committee on Foreign 


WN 
Y) RON 


‘ passing an unlimited treaty of arbi- 
tration with Great Britain was re- 
g ceived throughout England with the 
liveliest interest and satisfaction. 
SW Perhaps no speech that the President 

“has delivered attracted more atten- 

tion in Europe than his address, last December, to the 
American Society for the Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes. In it, after alluding to what arbi- 
tration had already accomplished, the President threw 
out this striking suggestion: * If now we can negotiate 
and put through a positive agreement with some great 
nation to abide the adjudication of an international 
arbitral court in every issue which cannot be settled 
by negotiation, no matter what it involves, whether 
honor, territory, or money, we shall have made a long 
step forward by demonstrating that it is possible for 
two nations at Jeast to establish between them the 
same system of due process of law that exists between 
individuals under a government.” That by “some 
great nation” Mr, Taft meant Great. Britain must, | 
suppose, have been self-evident to every one on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The reception given to his pro- 
posal in England was, at any rate, hearty and spon- 





taneous, and further developments were confidently 
awaited. The situation, as I write, so far as it is 
known in Great Britain, is that the President is con- 


ferring with various leading Senators in order to 
ascertain if their opposition to unlimited arbitration 
is as strong to-day as it was in 1897, in 1905, and in 
1908; and that if his inquiries result favorably, 
formal overtures on the subject will be made to the 
British government. It is further understood that 
Mr. Taft’s general plan is to refer Anglo-American 
difficulties that cannot be otherwise adjusted to a joint 
Anglo-American commission, with facilities of appeal, 
in the event of a disagreement, to the Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice which it is hoped to establish at The 
Hague. In tiis way the principle of international 
commissions, whieh has proved of inestimable value 
in settling a whele series of vexed Anglo-American 
disputes in the last decade, would be Inked on to 
the principle of international arbitration, the growth 
of which is at least as significant a sign of the times 
as the growth of armaments. 

If this is, indeed, the scheme 
meditating I can say at once and 
dence that it will meet with no opposition, but, on 
the contrary, with the warmest weleome, from the 
British side. A treaty such as he has outlined is felt 
by all Englishmen to be a treaty worth having. It is 
regarded as the equivalent in the sphere of statesman- 
ship of that moving and magnificent donation to the 
cause of international peace with which Mr. Carnegie 
recently stirred the whole world. The English people 
have long set upon Anglo-American friendship a value 
that can scarcely be exaggerated. They believe, and 
rightly believe, that the relations between the two 
countries are one of the determining factors not only 
in international politics, but in the progress of 
civilization. They have, perhaps, a more vivid and 
constant sense than Americans can yet be said to have 
reached of all that Anglo-American co-operation and 
brotherhood means and should mean. They have long 
regarded the idea of a conflict with the United States 
as a moral impossibility, as something akin to the 
iratricidal agony of a civil war. The difficulties in 
the way of a comprehensive Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion treaty have never come from Whitehall or the 
liouse of Commons or the British people. The British 
government agreed to the Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 
1897, to the Hay-Lansdowne treaty of 1904, and to 
the Root-Bryce treaty of 1908; and if any further ad- 
vance is possible, the Foreign Office will be as ready 
in the future as it has been in the past to march 
step by step with the State Department and the 
Senate. 

The obstacles lie not in London, but altogether in 
Washington, and not in the State Department at Wash- 
ington, but in the Senate. It is the Senate, and the 
Senate alone, that has so far frustrated what I be- 
lieve to be the general desire of the English and Amer- 
ican peoples to preserve and extend the zone of inter- 
national confidence and good-will. Both nations be- 
lieve in arbitration. Both recognize in it a principle 


which Mr. Taft is 
with absolute confi- 


whose tendency, in Kant’s expressive formula, lies 
in the moral rather than the pathological direction. 





By Sydney Brooks 


Both are conscious that their failure to embody that 
principle in a solemn and effective compact is a re- 
proach to the type of civilization of which they claim 
to be the foremost representatives. Both on special 
oceasions have put their faith in arbitration to the 
test of practice with eminently satisfactory results. 
Both have ratified a limited arbitration treaty. What 
is now asked of them is to set the world an example 
by engaging to submit to friendly adjudication all 
questions of whatever scope and moment that the 
ordinary processes of diplomacy may have failed to 
solve. 

If this were a proposal that could be referred to a 
poll of the two peoples [ make no question that an 
overwhelming majority would be piled up in its favor. 
The dissentients in the United States would not, I 
imagine, amount to more than an insignificant frae- 
tion of the whole population, and their attitude would 
be determined, not by any dislike of arbitration, but 
by dislike of Great Britain; while throughout the 
length and breadth of England, Scotland, and Wales 
there would be no dissentients whatever. The general 
disposition of the two peoples is, in short, favorable 
to the projeet, and the main danger that threatens it 
arises from the peculiar nature of the American Con- 
stitution and from the temper and prepossessions of 
the United States Senate. What was it that killed 
the Olney-Pauncefote treaty and that led the Senate, 
after emasculating it by amendments, to reject it alto- 
gether? There were, no doubt, many reasons. The 
treaty, for one thing. was negotiated in the heat of 
reaction from the Venezuelan crisis of 1895, and the 
comprehensiveness of its provisions went undoubtedly 


too far ahead of American sentiment. Moreover, in 
1897, Anglophobia was rampant’ throughout the 
United States. The “man in the cars” had a most 
fiattering suspiciousness of the subtlety and long- 
headedness of British diplomaey-—a_ suspiciousness 
that used to awake Homerie laughter among Eng 
lishmen, who are quite indignantly conscious that 
the grand merit, or the grand failing, of their 
diplomats is that there is nothing to suspect in 
them. Americans fourteen years ago seemed posi- 


tively to regard Englishmen much as Englishmen re 
garded Russians—-that is to say, as hobgoblins of all 
the black arts of intrigue and shiftiness and deceit 
and unscrupulousness carried to the last degree. They 
convinced themselves that beneath the guileless pro 
visions of the Olney-Pauncefote treaty lurked some- 
where a peril all the more terrible for being unde- 
finable, and that what pretended to be merely a speci- 
men of Anglo-Saxon altruism was really a crafty as- 
sault on their diplomatic inexperience. Distrust was 
in the very air; the Irish influence was adroitly used 
to foment every element of suspicion; and the parti 
sanship of the defeated Bryanites stopped at nothing 
to thwart and belabor the administration. 

All these factors contributed to the final defeat, and 
even if they had been the only ones, their strength, 
under the conditions of the time. would probably have 
been enough to make defeat inevitable. But they were 
not the only ones, and the assumption that but, for 
them the treaty would have been ratified without 
amendment was clearly proved eight years later to be 
untenable. For in 1905, under wholly. different  eir- 
cumstances, the American Senators repeated their 
action of 1897. They had before them a batch of seven 
arbitration treaties: they mutilated and devitalized 
them one after another, reducing them by identical 
amendments to an identical futility. And clearly they 
could not have been moved thereto by the influences 
that were operative in 1897. In 1905 Anglophobia was 
not merely quiescent, but had been replaced by a real 
and healthy sense of friendship toward both the British 
people and the British government. Nor in any case 
eould Anglophobia be a reason for emaseulating arbi 
tration treaties with Italy, France, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary. Politics, again, in 1905 had little 
or no effect on the issue—both the vote and the debate 
disregarded the lines of party. Neither was there the 
objection to the scope of the treaties that was urged 
against the Olney-Pauncefote agreement. All the trea- 
ties of 1905 were identical with one another and con- 
formed to the familiar Anglo-French model. That is, 
they were all as restricted as any arbitration treaty 
can be that is to retain a spark of reality. Yet all 
were so mutilated by amendments that President 
Roosevelt declined to proceed with them. 

The action of the Senate on that occasion greatly 
bewildered Englishmen; and it was only after much 
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cogitation they worked round to the conelusion that 
what impelled the Senate to act as it did in 1897 and 
again in 1905 was, beyond everything else, the prima! 
instinct of self-preservation. It is true that in 1908 
the Senate passed a jong series of arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, Mexico, an Japan. But all these treaties 
excluded from arbitration matters involving national 
independence, vital interests, and honor, and were 
limited to adjudicating differences of a legal nature 
those arising from the interpretation of treaties. They 
therefore left the prerogatives of the Senate practi 
cally unaffected, and it is in the prerogatives of the 
Senate that Englishmen see the greatest obstacle to 
such an unlimited, automatic arbitration treaty as 
Mr. Taft is understood to be contemplating. The Eng 
lish argument runs somewhat as follows: The Amer 
ican Constitution lodges in the Senate the right to a 
final voice in the conduct of foreign affairs; all trea 
ties to be effective must be ratified by a two-thirds 
majority of the Senators present. The Senate is 
a body rigidly tenacious of its constitutional privi 
leges and prompt to resent any eneroachment upon 
them. 

It is the last body on earth to surrender any of its 


authority, least of all on so vital a matter as the 
control of foreign relations. An arbitration treaty 
challenges that authority at its tenderest point It 


cannot help doing so. The essence of all such treaties 


is that two Powers agree to refer to arbitration cer 
tain questions. But if a treaty provides for auto 
matie arbitration on any questions, however unim 
portant in numbers or in quality, it must to that 
extent infringe upon Senatorial prerogatives. It 
practically takes away certain powers that the Con 


stitution vests in the Senate and transfers them to the 
President. It exalts the Executive at the expense of 
the Legislature. It allows the President to carry a 
negotiation with a foreign government through prac 
tically all its stages without consulting the Senate 
To ask the Senate to concur in a general, unrestricted 
arbitration treaty is, therefore, to ask it to sign 
away a portion of its rights. It is to ask it 
cate in favor of its great rival, the President, 


to abdi 


This, so far as Englishmen can see, has hitherto 
heen the most formidable barrier in the way of a 
really effective treaty of arbitration between Great 


Britain and the United States; and they will be enor 


mously interested in seeing whether President Taft 
and Mr. Knox are more successful in breaking it 


down than were Presidents Cleveland, MeKinley, and 
Roosevelt, and Secretaries Olney, Hay, and Root 
They hope for the best, but they are not particularly 
sanguine. If Mr. Taft is encouraged to persevere with 
his scheme they incline to think that it will have to 
he modified in certain particulars if the assent of the 
Senate is to be secured. They hardly expect that the 
Senate will agree unconditionally to what will amount 
in practice to removal of all Anglo-American 
questions from its jurisdiction. They will not, there 
fore, be surprised, still less will they be indignant, 
if the Senate insists on amendments providing, for 
instance, that the report of the commission appointed 
to determine any specific question shall be submitted 
te its ratification before becoming operative. In one 
way or another Englishmen are quite prepared to 
the Senate retaining its traditional control of 
foreign affairs. But they are not on that account any 
less well disposed toward Mr. Taft’s enterprise. They 
look upon its mere suggestion as a valuable step up 
in civilization. and nothing would give Englishmen 
sincerer pleasure than its adoption in the form in 
which he has recommended it. The relations between 
Great Britain and the United States are no doubt 
very special relations and not to be paralleled in the 
case of any other two countries. But the moral effect 
of an Anglo-American agreement to submit all 
putes of whatever kind to arbitration would be feit 


see 


dis 


to the farthest confines of the globe; it would take 
rank at onee as the greatest contribution that has 


yet ‘been made to international amity and reason; 
it would make an immediate appeal to the best in 
stinets of mankind. ‘Therefore Englishmen applaud 
Mr. Taft’s initiative and wish it every success in the 


sequel, Excellent as is the feeling that exists to-day 


between the two countries, no one in England would 
dream of iegarding such a treaty as Mr. Taft pro 
poses as superfluous or as other than a substantial 
and welcome addition to the stock of Anglo-American 
good-will and a far-shining example to other natigns. 
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ea JME years ago an anti-sweating 
et: . + r 
335) measure became law in New York 





State. It was thought that, with 
its passage, an end would soon 
be put to conditions which have 
been the shame of New York and a 
reflection on its civilization. 

The idea of this law was to limit 
¥Y home manufacturing only to places 

conforming strictly to health requirements. It  be- 
came necessary for persons manufacturing at home to 
get a permit first from the factory inspector. Later 
the law was amended so that the owner of the building 
where home work was being done was compelled to 
obtain a license from the inspector, this license to be 
displayed in the entrance to the house. Ample means 
were provided for the enforcement of this law. 

To-day immense quantities of garments are turned 
out of these tenements and workshops, to be dis- 
tributed among consumers throughout the country. 
What would be the feelings of the purchaser to know 
that the clothes offered for sale over a_ polished 

counter may possibly have come from a_ tenement 
home, a cultural nest for disease germs, or from a 
gloomy loft in the same neighborhood crowded with 
sweated humanity and without even ordinary health 
safeguards? 

A trip through the region betwe.n the Bowery and 
Broadway, south of Bleecker Street, and through the 
Kast Side, reveals strange things respecting the work- 
ings of the tenement law which held out the promise 
of a sweeping reform. Upon Elizabeth Street is an 
old double-deck tenement of the type familiar twenty 
vears ago. Inside the dark, dangerous, and dirty slit 
of an entrance there hangs the besmutted framed 
license. By feeling along the wall the stairway was 
found. A few turns upward brought the visitor to 
the first landing. The gloom there left him in a puzzle 
as to further progress. Groping about, he encoun- 
tered a door-knob. He turned it in response to a 
distant “come in” and a dimly lighted kitchen ap- 
peared. Beyond, in the front room, two women sat 
busily sewing beside a big bundle of pants, stacked on 
the floor, <A girl of about six was helping. A man 
slept on an iron cot close by, and several cots, folded 
up, stood along the wall. The inner bedroom was 
wholly dark and so proof against prying eyes. Some 
small wooden trunks, such as are used by immigrants, 
were seen near the door inside. The rooms apparently 
were seldom treated to a sweeping and never to a 
serubbing. 

One of the women working, Rosa _ Lobella, lives 
there with her husband and two children. The other, 
a widowed sister with a child, shares the apartment. 
Lodgers are taken to the limit of the accommoda- 
tions. Rosa could not tell for whom she _ finished 
trousers, other than that the “ boss,” the contractor, 
did business on the Bowery, several blocks away.  Fin- 
ishing is done on the same floor in two other apart- 
ments, Both are foul-smelling and overcrowded. 


CLOTHING AND GOODS SOLD ACROSS MAHOGANY COUNTERS IN FIFTH AVENUE STORES MAY COME 
FROM ANY OF TWELVE THOUSAND LICENSED TENEMENTS IN THE DISEASE-INFECTED SLUMS 


By Henry White 












Numerous babies are in 
evidence. On the _ floor 
above similar conditions 
exist. On the third floor 
Domina Carrera was at 
work with two children. 
Trousers were heaped on 
the floor and against a 
bed on which an_ infant 
slept. In the kitchen two 
men were piaying cards 
by the light of an oil- 
lamp. These wefe the 
heads of the respective 
families living in the 
rooms—in all, four adults 
and five children. The 
men had knocked off work 
on a building on account 
of the rain. The pants 
bore the label of a promi- 
nent Broadway firm. Each 
pair had, in addition, a 
white cotton label sewed 
in, bearing the name of 
the clothing union. The 
work came from a_ con- 
tractor on Chrystie Street, 
whose shop competes with 
the tenement finishing 

















place in secantiness of 
room, and the building 
vies with the tenement. in 
squalor. The change from 
the tenement to the loft building made no impression, 
the similarity was so complete. 

On the fourth floor Colliga Monascala, a friend of 
the Carrera woman, finished for the same “ boss.”  An- 
other woman assisted, and also nursed an infant. The 
usual folding cots were there. The kitchen was en- 
cumbered with muck and a pile of firewood gathered 
evidently in the streets. In another suite on the same 
floor finishing was done. The janitor, in giving the 
census of the house, said that the eighteen apartments 
were tenanted by thirty families. As to night lodgers, 
he was unable to figure. So far as he knew, every 
apartment was a finishing-shop. 

In another section of Elizabeth Street is an example 
of a “new law” tenement. The lower hall is tiled, the 
stairs are of iren, and the wooden doors tin-sheathed. 
Otherwise the distinction ends, for room is even more 
cramped on account of the so-called court giving all 
rooms a scanty outside light. The “new law ” house 
is also run up a story or two higher. Nearly every 
flat is a conventional sweatshop and lodging-house. 
In suite 4 Josie Vadina and Marie Matio were work- 
ing in a stifling kitchen, felling trousers. Both have 
husbands and children. The front room has_ three 
cots. The garments came from the Chrystie Street 
contractor noted. 

















A typical tenemen: room in which garments are made, 


often for expensive stores and Fifth Avenue tailors 


10 


Multitudes live in a way hostile to human existence 


The tenement places seen, types of what exists all 
through the spreading tenement quarters, express the 
enormity of the sweating evil. In going through tené 
ment after tenement, all consciousness of a society 
ordered to protect itself from disease and deteriora 
tion is lost. Where are the public authorities, that 
people—and multitudes of them—should be allowed to 
live in a way so hostile to human existence and so 
threatening to the millions about them? How, one 
asks, is an epidemic kept from getting hold of and 
sweeping through the city like a plague of old? Still, 
no other localities have been the object of so much 
legislative solicitude. The trouble, as some one has 
aptly said, is that the reformer stops short at the 
enactment of the law, there being none among the 
people for whom the laws are designed to demand their 
enforcement. 

Twelve thousand licenses have been granted to as 
many tenements in Greater New York, permitting the 
carrying on of certain occupations, upon the supposi- 
tion that the State requirements as to cleanliness are 
being observed. It is, of course, presumed that these 
licensed places are officially inspected at least once in 
a while. The Factory Department in its reports makes 
no claim that they are, or have been. Indeed, it would 
be beyond the physical capacity of the department to 
do so, were its present force of twenty-six inspectors 
for the Metropolitan district multiplied many times. 
“But why, then,” will be the amazed query, “ were 
the certificates granted; for what reason has the se:l 
of the Empire State been used to mask the festering 
conditions within these twelve thousand tenements?” 

An investigation by the National Civie Federation 
recently revealed the fact that at least fifty per cent. 
of the garments made wholly or partly in the tene- 
ments and loft shops of New York are made “ under 
conditions involving grave dangers to the public 
health through the spread of communicable diseases.” 
In Brooklyn, where congestion is not nearly so serious 
as in Manhattan, the Brooklyn Branch of the Con 
sumers’ League gives the result of an inquiry as fol- 
lows: 

“ There are in the Borough of Brooklyn 4,180 houses 
licensed for manufacturing. The major part of thie 
work done in these places is the finishing of clothing. 
The houses are inspected by law and the rooms ma} 
not be used for sleeping purposes. In these houses. 
from September to December 11th, inclusive, there wer 
293 cases of contagious diseases, including 80 0! 
diphtheria, 80 of measles, and 71 of scarlet fever. [1 
the first eleven days of December there were 58 cases 
of contugious diseases. If, when the medical inspector 
visits a sick-house. he sees evidence that most of thc 
tenants are working for manufacturers, he usually finds 
that all evidences of employment have been remov: 
from the rooms. I[f he arrives before the evidence is 1 
moved, the goods are spirited away before action can ! 
taken, and the work is finished by friends in their 0 
rooms, after which the goods are returned to the manu- 
facturers. In this way contagion is spread.” 

The physical result of the tenement conditions, 
respect to children, is coneretely expressed in 1 
{sures given by Dr. William H. Guilfoe of the Healt! 
Department. “ Italians and Jews,” says the Doct: 
“are the most congested people in New York. Itali 
children have a death-rate almost five times that of the 
city as a whole from measles, and the highest ™ 
tality from scarlet fever and whooping-cough, Ww! 
the Hebrew children a close second. Their mortal't 
from diarrheal diseases is double that of the city as 
a whole.” 












THE REPUBLIC’S DISREGARD FOR THE MEMORY OF THE INVENTOR WHO 


MADE THE “MONITOR,” WITH HER ODD, REVOLVING TURRET, POSSIBLE, AND 
THUS ASSISTED IN WINNING THE WORLD’S FIRST FIGHT OF IRONCLADS 


By Helen Woods 


HE fame of Theodore Ruggles 
Timby as the inventor of the re- 
volving turret, the most valuable 
feature of the noted Monitor, seems 
likely to be established, now that 
he is dead and his body has been in 
danger of being evicted from a 
cemetery for non-payment of burial 
fees. Probably most of those who 
read these lines will be quite as much surprised to 
learn that Dr. Timby was the real inventor of the 
revolving turret which made the Monitor possible, 
as to learn that he lived on until a short time ago 
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The inventor as he appeared at the time of the Civil War 


From a wood-cut in Harper's Magazine for January, 1863 


und spent the last years of his life a dependent upon 
a stranger’s bounty. 

A meeting had been arranged to take place, upon 
the day of the appearance of this issue of HARPER’s 
WErEKLY, in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, under 
the auspices of the Patriotic Association of America. 
The purpose of this meeting was to tell the world the 
true story of Theodore Ruggles Timby, and to make 
known the fact that his bodys was lying unburied in 
the receiving-vault of a cemetery in Brooklyn, be- 
cause there were no available funds to give the re- 
mains a proper burial. 

Lending their names and efforts to the success of 
this meeting were Park Commissioner Stover; Charles 
M. Higgins; the Rev. S. Parks Cadman; the Rev. H. A. 
Tupper; the Rev. Charles T. Russel; Henry Houck, 
Auditor-General of the State of Pennsylvania; 
Chester Griswold, Jr., 


spent the last years of his life and died, reads 


as follows: 


DEAR Sir,—There is now due us $50 for the use of 
the receiving-tomb for the remains of Mr. Timby, 
and unless the same is paid on or before January 
Ist, the remains will be removed, 


After the contents of this letter became known, 
Mr. Charles M. Higgins sent his personal check for 
the amount due, and the immediate danger that Dr. 
Timby’s remains would be sent to the Potter’s Field 
was averted. The letter naturally awakened those 
who knew Dr. Timby’s true story to the necessity of 
immediate action and the meeting was arranged. 

Theodore Ruggles Timby was born at Dover, 
Dutchess County, New York, in 1818. He received 
a common-school education. At the age of sixteen 
he invented the floating drydock. Then followed a 
device for raising sunken vessels. It was while on 
his way to Washington to patent this latter inven- 
tion that he was crossing on the ferry to Jersey 
City and obtained a clear view of the old circular fort. 
on Governors Island. His mind at once conceived the 
idea of an iron structure, circular in form, and made 
to revolve on a vertical centre, which would make all 
of its guns available at any desired point. He made a 
rough drawing of this idea, and while in Washington 
submitted it to Senater John C. Calhoun and Jefferson 
Davis. The former suggested that a model be made. 
Timby went to Baltimore and had the ivory model of 


the turret now in existence made, and returned to 
Washington. Davis saw its possibilities as a plan of 


national defence, but advised Timby not to take out a 
patent at that time, saying: “ We are at peace with 
all the world, and have no need of war-ships.” 

Nevertheless. on January 18, 1843, Timby filed in the 
United States Patent Office a caveat for the invention 
of the revolving turret. Later in the winter of 1842- 
43 a large working model was built in the city of Syra- 
cuse at a cost of $5,000. It was exhibited in New York 
at Liberty and Greenwich streets and at the City Hall, 
in June, 1843. This was a very complete turret, being 
fitted with steam-propelling engines, showing an 
elaborate combination of machinery, the guns being 
automatically arranged and so timed as to discharge 
with clock-like precision. This model was seen by 
President Tyler while on his way to Boston. A year 
or two later, Timby succeeded in getting a mixed com- 
mission appointed to examine his turret, but without 
results. 

Timby was the first man to advocate iron in the 
construction of war-ships. 

John Ericsson arrived in this country in 1839. He 
lived at the Astor House from that time until 1843. 
The Astor House was in close proximity to where 
Timby’s model was on exhibition, and it is only natural 
to assume that Kriesson knew of Timby’s activities 
in his immediate vicinity, particularly as he was in- 
terested in similar enterprises. : : 

In March, 1862. came the crisis of the Civil War. 
The cause of the Union never seemed more hopeless. 
Lincoln and his Cabinet convened daily to devise same 
means to restore confidence. The Merrimac, scuttled, 
partly sunk, and abandoned, had been raised by the 

Confederates, who 
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Theodore Ruggles Timby, the 
inventor of the revolving turret 


between the Monitor and Merrimac the most important 
single event of the war.” 


About twelve years ago Dr. Timby, who had re- 
ceived. degrees from two universities, was staying at 
the Astor House while inventing a process for aging 
coffee. There he made the acquaintance of a Cana- 
dian lady of title. This lady was entertaining Vir 
ginia Chandler Titcomb, the president of the Patriotic 
League of the Revolution, at dinner one evening, and 
mentioned the fact that she had met a genial old 
gentleman there in whom she had taken an interest. 
During their conversation Dr. Timby entered the 
drawing-room and was presented. The evening was 
passed in a diseussion of Timby’s inventions, and it 
was at this meeting that he told the story of his 
turret and declared that deception had been practised 
upon him by Ericsson. 

Dr. Timby’s story made a deep impression on Mrs. 


Titecomb, and she invited him to visit her at her home 
in Brooklyn. This invitation was accepted, and he 
became a frequent visitor, A few months later, as 
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A section of the hull and revolving tur- 
ret of a war vessel designed by Timby 


From a wood-cut in Harper’s Magazine for January, 1863 


he was spending Sunday at Mrs. Titcomb’s house, a 


violent storm came up, and on account of his feeble 
condition and advanced years (he was then eighty 


years of age) it was deemed unwise for him to leave. 
From that day until his death, on November 9, 1909, 
he remained there, receiving all possible care and 
attention, 

By one of those strange tricks which Fate plays 
on men, the proofs of Timby’s claims to the invention 
of the revolving turret were not discovered until the 
day after Timby’s body was placed temporarily in the 
receiving-vault of the cemetery. On November 12, 
1909, at the home of Mrs. Chester Griswold—daugh- 
ter-in-law of the Hon. John A. Griswold, one of the 
members of the “ Battery Associates” who built the 
Monitor—and her two sons, Chester, Jr., and LeGrand 
C., at No. 23 West 48th Street, New York City, there 
were discovered the original books of the syndicate. In 
the records of these books Timby is charged with the 
receipt of royalties for the use of his turrets at the 
rate of $5,000 for each turret. 

The “Battery Associates,” sometimes known as 
the “Ericsson Syndicate,” consisted of four men: 
John A. Griswold, of Troy, New York., one of the 
partners in the Rensselaer Iron Works; John F..Wins- 
low, a member of the firm of Corning, Winslow, & Co., 
who owned an iron plant at Troy; Cornelius S. Bush- 


nell, of New Haven, builder of the Galena, a war- 
ship for the government; and John Ericsson, con- 


structing engineer. 
Erastus Corning, of Corning, Winslow, & Co., knew 
(Continued on page 26) 
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THE RISE OF THE “DEVELOPMENT SECRETARY,” WHOSE TASK IT IS TO 
INDUCE FACTORIES TO ESTABLISH THEMSELVES IN HIS HOME TOWN 


By Henry A. Horwood 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR BECHER 








geh HERE are certain cities, big and 
seo) small, that are deserting the Topsy 
method of just growing. They are 
being gently and persistently pushed 
along toward greatness. To use an 
invidious metaphor, they are pick- 
Sy) Ing factories from their less wakeful 
: 5 neighbors and planting them in their 

own towns, they are causing the 
transfer of hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
business from the somnolent cities and, in this time 
of reforms, are boasting of their remarkable progress 
in population. 

This is all part of a new order of things. It is the 
work of a new profession. It reveals a new force, 
probably the greatest in the country to-day—the de- 
velopment secretary, who, ten years ago, was as un- 
known as ice in the Indian River. 

These cities go about picking up factories as a 
salesman hustles for orders. The development secre- 
tary gets a hint that Smith’s Glue Works might be 
induced to move, and, with an eye keen to the advance- 
ment of his own city, the 
development secretary sticks 
for weeks close to the heels 
of Smith. He spreads out 
all of his city’s good points 
just as a salesman shows 
his samples. He dilates 
upon the tax-rate and points 
out the advantageous rail- 
road rates until the superi- 
ority of the secretary’s city 
is so manifest that Smith 
and factory and all move 
over into the chosen land. 
Then the local papers print 
half-column stories about 
the new factory chimney 
that has been added to the 
already goodly collection. 

And so the ball keeps 
rolling. A hundred letters 
a day pour out upon other 
When 
there is a nibble the secre 
tary packs his grip and de- 
scends upon the victim and 
talks the facts which ooze 
out all over him. He dis 
plays clippings describing 
other new factories, tells of 
the schools, churches, parks, 
playgrounds —exhibits all 
his wares, in other words, 
and usually adds another 
chimney. 

It is as systematic as a 
cash register. It is the last 
phase in the development of 
municipalities, the key- 
stone of civic reform. For 
the result is twofold. It 
works at the tail and at tie 
head. It inereases popula- 
tion and creates business: 
but it alse. achieves munici- 
pal improvements. For the 
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part in the working scheme 
of the development secretary. 

As was said, the move- 
ment is in its infaney. Not 
fifty cities have as yet a de- 
velopment secretary in the 
sense in which the term is 
here used. Every city, every 
town, and nearly every vil- 
lage has a Board of Trade 
or a Chamber of Commerce 
or a Commercial Club, but 





in most cases the secretary confines himself to 
the opening of the mail and sending out notices of 
meetings; in some cases he takes an occasional flip at 
landing a convention of undertakers for his town. He 
does not realize his opportunities. He has not applied 
business principles to the upbuilding of his town. 

3ut here and there are organizations which possess 
secretaries who look into the future, who construct, 
who gobble up factories. These are the pioneers in a 
movement which will spread the length and breadth of 
the land, that will make the fight between cities as 
interesting and exciting as a sport. For they are the 
men who are building cities where towns are now, who 
are darkening the sky with factory smoke and lighting 
the main street with electric signs, who are thrusting 
up realty values and making the merchants of their 
town prosperous. 

The gist of this new idea lies in the fact that it is 
built upon a close and accurate analysis of each par- 
ticular city’s advantages. It may be water front or 
it may be railway facilities. It may be an agricultural 
or a raw-material centre; but, whatever it is, the spot 


The best place to locate in is a town that has pride in itself 
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light of publicity is turned on, the advantages are dis- 

played and the weaknesses minimized. 

The development secretary gives a proper valuation 
to all the dozen cr more elenients that enter into the 
argument and anticipates the requirements of thie 
manufacturer or farmer. He is a’ man who is diplo- 
matic enough to get what he wants and give the glory 
to others, to fight unremittingly for months for a new 
park or more street lights or cleaner streets and not 
even smile when election-time comes round and thie 
politicians tell cf their contribution toward the city’s 
splendor. He is unselfish enough to labor patiently 
for better freight rates or a new post-office and then 
allow the president of the Board to tell, at the annual 
dinner, of the notable achievements during his incum- 
bency. 

The way the thing is done may be aptly illustrated 
by the manner in which Poughkeepsie obtained an 
automobile factory. The secretary read in a news 
paper that an Italian company was thinking of 
locating a factory in this country. Without waiting 
for the owners to have a chance to look the country 
over and decide for themselves, the secretary pounced 
upon them and talked Poughkeepsie, talked it hard 
and convincingly. He invited them to come up and see 
the place, and when he got them there took them al! 
over the town, showed them the schools and churches, 
the parks and working-m:n’s houses, told them about 
the railroad facilities and rates. Then he took them 
to the very spot that he had picked out in advance 
where they could build, he pictured the factory to 
them, pointed to the homes their men-would live in, 
told them how low the taxes were and how healthful 
was the air. When they went away the visitors had 
every good point about Poughkeepsie throbbing in 
their heads in a hundred different forms, and conse- 
quently they straightway came back and built their 
factory in Poughkeepsie. 

The Portland, Oregon, Chamber of Commerce spends 
460,000 a year in publicity work, and it is estimated 
that this expense has brought in more than $60,000, 
000 worth of business. The net which it has thrown 
out spreads over the land from Maine to Florida, and 
it is an undoubted fact that this Chamber of Commerce 
alone is chiefly responsible for the fact that Portland 
is now very much in tie fight for the supremacy of 
the Pacific coast. 

The method adopted by different cities varies ac- 
cording to the possibilities of the towns. Rochester, 
for example, has recently bec6me a great convention 
centre. There was no luck about it. It was good 
nard work. For years Atlantie City, Washington, St. 
Paul, and Denver took the bulk of conventions. Now 
the rivalry between these five cities is intense. They 
have a card index of every organization in the coun- 
try that meets in national convention. Every induce 
ment is held out and every facility given. When thie 
Democratic convention met in Rochester the commer- 
cial organization had badges specially prepared for 
every delegate, the streets were decorated and the 
welcome sign was everywhere displayed. And _ belin 
it all was a secretary, a man whose name is seldom 
mentioned. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, is trying to build up a job 
bing centre. The Chamber of Commerce has raised a 
fund out of which it pays freight charges and trans- 
portation to country merchants who come into town 
and buy their season’s supply. The hotels prosper, tle 
stores thrive, the jobbers expand, and the streets look 
prosperous. Little Rock will grow faster than it did, 
and then its neighbors will wonder why Providence 
passed them by. 

Cincinnati has what they term an Industrial Bureau, 
but is in fact a clearing-house for all business associa- 
tions in the city. All matters pertaining to public 
and general development are referred to it, ‘Twenty- 
five different organizations use it and as a labor-saving, 
time-saving, and effort-saving institution it is unique. * 

The future of this new city movement is hard to 
exaggerate. It is not reform; it is construction. It 
is not political nor factional. It has the support of the 














business interests. In short, its ultimate aim is to 
make the city assert itself, beautify itself, expand, get 
out its full worth. 

There is another phase of the question. From time 
immemorable there have been improvement societies. 
Some worked for shade trees, some for playgrounds, 
others for reading-rooms. But upon all these things 
the solid business man and the average citizen looked 
with a half-hearted interest. They were pretty good 
things for women to fuss with, but they did not bring 
in the money that hard work in the office would. So 
went, and so goes to-day, the philosophy of the average 
business man. But the development secretary is 
changing the attitude of all he comes in contact with. 

His argument goes like this: “If you have a plain, 
ordinary town, with sloppy streets, rows of houses 
with indifferent lawns, ugly schools, and parks that 
look like vacant lots, it might be all right for you 
who were born and brought up there, but no stranger 
would stay in the place unless he was locked in every 
night. Consequently no sane manufacturer will locate 
there and no artisan will seek work there. It will just 
go on being sloppy until it wears out its heels and gets 
lust at the bottom of the census lists, 

“ But suppose the park were trimmed up and the 
streets swept, and a coat of paint were spread gener- 
ously over everything. Suppose a playground were 
rigged up and the trains stopped oftener and the name 
of the town were occasionally spread out in an adver- 
tisement. Suppose trees lined every street and lights 
burned brightly in the main street after eight o’clock 
every night and some special celebration were given 
to bring the neighbors in now and then. 

“Then,” the development secretary continues, ‘ we 
can go out and pull in a prospective factory-builder 
and need not apologize for the mud and the dulness of 
the day. He has sense.. He knows that he can get all 
the hands he wants if the town is attractive, he knows 
that the best place to locate is in a town that has 
pride in itself, ’ 

* And with the factories come men to work in them 
who spend their wages. Suppose it does cost money 
now, figure out your dividends derived from the in- 
creased population. Why, the whole proposition is the 
same as a dry-goods dealer handles every day. He 
keeps his window polished and displays his goods, 
lights his store elaborately, and advertises the fact 
that he has the best there is. It costs money to burn 
electric light and to be neat. But doesn’t he get it all 
back and more?” 

It does not take a large brain to see the point, and 
the American business men to whom the argument has 
heen put by these development secretaries have lost no 
time in giving them all the help they need. They have 
contributed money in the form of dues and considered 
it as legitimate business expenses. Sometimes the 
association is called the Chamber of Commerce, some- 
times the Board of Trade or Commercial Club, but by 
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Then he took them to 


whatever name it is called it is to-day making dozens 
of American cities progress in both prosperity and 
beauty at a rate not dreamed of a decade ago. 

There is no Juck in the greatness of a city. Why 
sheuld Newark be greater in population than Jersey 
City? Why should Denver be greater than Colorado 
Springs, or St. Louis greater than St. Joseph? Why 
is Cleveland greater than Erie? These have no natural 
advantages; sometimes, indeed, it is the other way. In 
every case the superiority can be traced to a greater 
display of business acumen. Now the development 
secretary is organizing this acumen; inherent in the 
American people, which, before his advent, was allowed 
to run to waste. 

Already the work of the development secretary has 
taken its place as part of a college curriculum. Several 
cities have obtained secretaries from other towns where 





the very spot that he had picked out in advance 


they have shown a marked success. An association of 
these men is now organized and meets in annual con- 
vention. 

There are in this country fully one thousand organi- 
zations to increase the commercial or agricultural 
worth of their cities. Of these about five per cent. 
are to-day using the modern methods. The others are 
bound to follow. The most ardent reformer must gasp 
at the prospect for betterment which this movement 
forecasts. It is too much to expect a heyday when 
“ graft” will be abolished and office-holders all saints, 
but it is not too much to expect that most of the 
things that reform organizations have sought in vain 
to accomplish will be achieved in a way that has 
hitherto been undreamed of. This will be the result 


of the organizations of business men directed toward 
f their cities. 


the commercial betterment 

















Fae parody Sir Walter Scott, 

Breathes there a boy with soul so narrow, 

That, in his heart of hearts, has not 
Thrilled to see Auster like an arrow, 

With great Herminius on him come, 

As told in “ Lays of Ancient Rome’? 
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Leonar Bacon 


Decorations Ly fF Ytrothmann 


II.—THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, LORD MACAULAY 


And if there be who does not feel 
Fine fury at the tale Horatian, 
It’s plain we’ll shortly have to deal 
Death to this modern education, 
Whose omnipresent blight distinctive 
Crushes the youthful and instinctive. 


ihe 


Of course the average reader knows 
His history lacks the right precision, 
And his elaborated prose 
Is less reality than vision, 
For all authorities assever- 
Ate he’s too brilliant to be clever. 


ee 


Embezzling a paradox 
Has lent a meaning to my stanza, 
And plagiarism, though it shocks, 
Is still the minor bard’s bonanza. 
This one, however, would be fine, 
If I had robbed Macaulay’s mine. 
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RORH E flickering firelight cast dancing 
j 3p shadows on the canyon walls; mam- 
moth rocks loomed out of the night, 
shadowy, grotesque, mysterious in 
>the brooding silence of the desert. 
Four blanket- wrapped figures lay 
about the camp-fire. Three of 
23 them—Fellman the “ tout,’ MeGuin- 

ea/*o ness, and Blondy—slept heavily, but 
Waverly, the fourth man, lay on his back, his arms 
above his head, staring into the night. Even in the 
red glow from the camp-fire his face was pale, his 
finely cut features gaunt and bony, his cheeks sunken 
patches of grayish skin, and his staring eyes glittered 
with a glassy, unhealthy brightness. 

Once during the night, as a fit of coughing racked 
his sensitive body, he cried out in unnerved exaspera- 
tion. At the sound of his voice the little man lying 
on the other side of the fire stirred and mumbled in 
his sleep. Instantly Waverly jerked himself up on his 
elbow and with blazing eyes snarled low-toned, bitter 
imprecations at the sleeper. Almost as quickly he 
dropped back to the ground, a look of surprise and 
self-reproof in his eyes. With the muttered word 
“ fool!” he rolled in his blankets and turned his back 
to the fire. 

A pale gray light spread over the sky, followed by 
a shaft of rose-colored flame that was quickly suc- 
ceeded by a riot of gorgeous coloring. Gradually the 
coloring faded and gave place to the blazing orb. of 
the desert sun, king of 
daylight and merciless 
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head bristled, and with flaming eyes he sputtered and 
mouthed foul abuse. 

“It looks fine to-day,” said Blondy, stepping in frent 
of Waverly and handing him a piece of yellowish 
quartz. Waverly smiled understandingly at Blondy, 
and, after a few minutes spent in examining the ledge 
they were working on, he left them and continued on 
up the side of the mountain. 

Rounding a white porphyry dike, he turned with a 
quick, nervous movement and saw Fellman watching 
him. “Damn that fellow!” he muttered, and he 
frowned darkly as he went on. 

An hour after noon Waverly dropped into the slim, 
slanting shade of a big iron dike that thrust its ugly 
nose out of the top of the mountain. Far below him 
the alkali lake simmered under the sun’s heat, its 
white surface swelling and blowing gases like the 
nauseous scum on a boiling caldron of corruption. Up 
here the air was hot, light, and hard to breathe. A 
fit of coughing brought Waverly to his feet, and, 
when the violent paroxysm had passed, it left him 
leaning weakly against the dike; his eyes closed as he 
panted and gaspned for breath, the arid air in that 
high altitude giving him little relief. 

When he had somewhat recoyered from the attack 
he looked back the way he had come, and a whimsical 
smile of disappointment played about his lips. He 
shook his head. He would have to go back; this was 
too high for his weakened lungs. The aim of nature 
was always to destroy the weak, was his thought. 





master of the waste 


places. 
Fellman was the 
first to awaken. He 


sat up quickly and his 
little ferret-like eyes 
gleamed as he looked 
about him. Cautiously 
slipping out of his 
blankets, with a swift, 
furtive glance he looked 
closely at each sleeping 
man in turn, and as he 
stole softly away from 
the camp his hatchet 
face, with its thin 
hooked nose, small 
mouth, and straight- 
lined eyebrows, bore 
a strong resemblance 
to that of a thieving, 
preying bird. 

Going up the ecan- 
yon a short distance, 
he paused beside a 
narrow fissure in the 
rock wall. He was tt 
about to thrust his ef 
hand into the opening 
when, glancing — back, 
he saw MeGuinness 
sitting up watching 
him. With a _ quick 
movement he stooped 
and pretended to be 
gathering sticks and 
wood for the fire. 

“You’re sure get- 
ting industrious all of 
a sudden,” said Me- 
Guinness, suspiciously, 
as Fellman came back. 

The little man flung 
his armful of wood on 
the ground in a burst 
of rage. “D’ye think 
yer th’ only one wot 
does things around 
here?” he snarled. “ If 
you do yer a fool.” 

“Shut up, or you'll 
wake him,’ cautioned 
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Blondy, and he nodded 
his head at the sleep- 
ing form of Waverly. 

“Hell!” grunted 
Fellman, with a sneer. 

“What ’d you say?” demanded Blondy, sharply. 

“ Nothin’,” answered Fellman, as he dropped to his 
knees and began adding sticks to the fire. 

“Damned if I believe there’s a bit of sympathy or 
good in your whole carcass,” said Blondy in disgust, 
as he looked down on the narrow shoulders of the 
kneeling man. 

The three men had eaten and gone when Waverly 
awoke. Though the sun shone hot in the canyon, he 
shivered as he threw off his blankets and stood up. 
Going up the canyon to the fissure where Fellman had 
stopped, he reached his arm into the crack and lifted 
out a five-gallon canteen. Tipping it, he filled a tin 
cup to the brim with whiskey and drank it as another 
man would drink water. He swallowed without taste, 
and the raw liquor brought a hectic flush to his cheeks. 

After he had eaten, Waverly went up the canyon 
and climbed the side of the mountain to an open ‘cut 
where his three partners were working. Blondy and 
McGuinness greeted him cheerfully. Fellman_ re- 
mained silent, backing against the side-wall as Waver- 
ly entered the cut. When close to the “ tout’ Waverly 
stopped and, looking at him, laughed softly. ; 

The short hair on the “ iout’s” football-shaped 


Fellman wound his arms about him, clenching from behind 


Resignedly he turned to go, when a slight scraping 
sound beyond the dike caused him to crouch back and 
draw his knife. 

First came a pair of horns, then the head and 
shoulders of a young sheep climbing the steep trail. 
Unsuspicious, the ram trotted along the trail. Round- 
ing the corner of the dike he got the man scent, snorted 
and backed, but too late. Waverly’s left hand reached 
out and grasped one of the horns, and in the fury of 
a desperate desire he drove the knife again and again 
into the yielding body. Even after the sheep had 
ceased his final spasmodic kicking he continued to 
strike, his brain possessed by the wild exhilaration 
of taking life. 

Finally he ceased his cutting, and, hastily dragging 
the sheep into the shadow of the iron dike, he looked 
all about him to see if he was observed, and, getting 
down on his knees, he did a queer thing. “God!” he 
cried as he got to his feet, “I never thought I could 
do that.” But though his finer nature revolted at the 
act, he quickly forgot in the new sense of physical 
strength that came to him, and the careass seemed 
lighter and his shoulders to carry the weight easily as 
he went down the mountain. 
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When he was well out of sight the crouching figure 
of Fellman came from behind a pile of boulders on 
a ridge across from the iron dike, where he had lain 
to watch Waverly. 

When the three men returned to the camp that 
evening McGuinness sniffed the air and asked, with 
jeyful suspicion, “* Fresh meat?” 

“Sure’s your born,” cried Blondy, as he bent over 
Waverly and looked into the kettle hanging over the 
fire. “ A M-u-ll-i-g-a-n s-t-e-w,” he sang, and begai 
a war dance about the camp to the tune of his song. 

Fellman made no comment, but his eyes glinted as 
he drew near the fire and looked closely at the dark 
stains on Waverly’s shirt collar. Waverly, on his 
knees, knew without looking around that the “ tout’ 
was behind him. Savagely he swung a stick of wood, 
and Fellman’s howl of pain and surprise, as the stick 
bruised his shins, made him laugh with the savage 
pleasure of physical brute strength when it intention 
ally gives hurt. 

Later in the evening they sat about the camp-fire 
in the murky darkness of the steep-walled canyon, 
which resembled a deep pit with a patch of sky and 
twinkling stars overhead. Down on the desert the 
dead lake moaned and shrieked as it lashed in the 
fury of a storm, and the wind blowing up the canyon 
came in fitful gusts that whistled and wailed among 
the crevices and bent the willows about the spring 
with the sudden stretch of reaching arms. Waverly 
lay on his back covered in his blankets, watching 
Fellman, who knelt across from him, facing the fire. 
The “ tout’s ” little eyes were wide with a strange fear 
that tugged at his superstitious soul as he listened to 
Blondy’s weird tale of the ghost of the dead Indian 
chief who came up out of the dead lake to mark the 
living for death. 

“And the Indians say,” concluded Blondy, “ that 
in a storm, like what’s blowing down there now, the 
Indian chief leads all the souls of those who have 
died in the lake, up this canyon, and they hold a 
service right here.” He finished solemnly. 

A particularly strong gust of wind beat down the 
fire and fled with-a wailing moan up the canyon.  Fell- 
man shuddered and glanced ‘about him. 

“Don’t get seared.” cautioned Blondy; “it’s only 
when you see the shrouded figure of an Indian chief 
that youre marked as a vietim.” As he finished 
speaking he glanced at MeGuinness, who sat with 
hunched knees and folded arms, a_ blanket over his 
shoulders, his slouch hat shading his eyes, which 
glowed like living coals in the reflection from thie 
lirelight. 

For several moments Fellman forgot to breathe as 
he followed Blondy’s stare and saw MeGuinness look- 
ing at him. With his thoughts to himself, and un- 
aware of the terror he inspired, McGuinness lifted a 
hand to remove his pipe. To Fellman the movement 
was a menacing threat. 

“Don’t! It’s not me!” he cried, leaping to his feet. 
The roar of laughter that followed brought him back 
to reality. 

Though Blondy was the cause of his fright, and 
lad laughed louder than the rest, it was at Waverly 
the “tout” giared as, with stiffening muscles and 
snarling lips, he came back to the fire. 

“Wot yer larfin’ at, ve fool?” he demanded. 

His voice had a snarling insistency that irritated 
Waverly. “I was laughing at you, because you're 
afraid,” he answered, coldly. 

“Afraid!” shricked the “tout.” ‘Maybe I am 
seared, but I ain’t afraid t’ die when me time comes, 
an’ I ain’t drinkin’ blood from dead sheep like you, 
neither.” 

Flinging off his blankets, Waverly sat up. “ You're 
a liar!” he said, with deadly meaning, and his hand 
shifted to his belt. 

Fellman wilted before the cold glare of the sick 
man’s eyes. Stammering and mumbling that he 
might be wrong, he stumbled back from the firelight 
into the protecting darkness. 

With flushed face as he saw the curious glances of 
McGuinness and Blondy fixed on him, Waverly lay 
back in his blankets, and as he rolled over he whis- 
pered, in the shame of his humiliation, “God grant 
me the strength to throttle that foul piece of 
humanity !” 

It was after midnight when Waverly was awakened 
by the shriek of the wind. It had changed direction 
while he slept, and now blew down from the moun- 
tain, its force beating flat the few scattered remnants 
of the camp-fire. As he threw off his blankets a bolt 
of lightning split the darkness, zigzagging in a sinuous 
streak from the black are above. It was followed by 
a flickering sheet of blue flame that flared wide and 
vanished. A moment’s death-like silence, and a snaky 
fork of lightning slid swiftly down the sky toward the 
dead lake. Half-way to its destination it stopped, at- 
tempted to double back on itself, contorted as if in 
deadly agony, and, with a crash that shook the earth, 
burst into a million flaming, sizzling shafts of fire. 
A boulder loosened from the canyon wall struck 
Waverly a glancing blow as it rolled past him. 
artly stunned, he felt a hand shake flim roughly by 
the shoulder, and Blondy’s excited voice shouted in 
his ear. R: 

“Come quick! for God’s sake let’s get out of here! 

Crawling on their hands and knees, they went down 
the canyon, Blondy leading, followed by MeGuinness 
and then Fellman, with Waverly coming last. ‘They 
had hardly started when Fellman, becoming careless, 
rose too high from the ground. With the quickness 
of light the wind went under him, lifted and bowled 
him over like a chip. Fearing that he was hurt, 

































































Waverly crawled to where he lay and reached out a 
hand to help him. Fellman mistook the offer, and 
with a blow of his fist knocked the hand to one side. 
As Waverly went on he caught the sound of a bitter 
curse wind-whipped from the “ tout’s” lips. 

They were making for a deep side-canyon, little 
more than a crack, that lead up to the top of the 
mountain. As Blondy reached the mouth of the side 
canyon the first rain fell—big drops that were driven 
with the speed of shot by the force of the gale. 

Waverly saw Blondy excitedly wave his arms, then 
vanish beyond the rock wall with McGuinness. There 
was a moment’s suspense, stillness, save for the con- 
stant flicker of the lightning, then a rush of wind 
and the roaring of many waters. Before Waverly 
could move, a wall of water filling the canyon came 
down on top of him. As it struck him he heard a 
wild ery of fear at his side, and Fellman wound his 
arms about him, clenching from behind. 

Picked up and whisked along with the flood, 
Waverly felt the crushing grind of the waters as they 
backed and compressed at a narrow bend in the 
canyon. A moment of agonized suspense, and he was 
shot through into free water. Struggling in the grip 
of Fellman, he was fighting his way toward the 
surface, when a log drove against him, and, as he 
flung his arms about it, a black curtain began to 
descend slowly before his senses. 

The curtain had descended until he could only see 
a faint streak of light at the bottom, when it began 
to lift again. As the light became stronger he ex- 
perienced shooting-pains through his forehead, and a 
flare of heat on his face as if some one were holding 
a white-hot iron close to his eyeballs. When he 
opened his eyes it was to find himself lying with his 
arms about the log, staring into the full glare of the 
morning sun. 

He was well out toward the centre of the alkali 
lake, and all about him were evidences of the cloud- 
burst. Huge boulders lay half buried in the dead 
lake, that would soon swallow them, leaving purple 
splotches on the white surface, each like the curling 
acetabulum of a leech, to show where they had gone. 
There were many such places now showing where the 
smaller rocks had disappeared. Wondering why he 
was not sinking, he looked around him and saw that 
he was lying on a short stretch of gravelled surface, 
spotted with little pools of water that bubbled and 
stirred from below as the porous lake sucked it under. 

Slowly and painfully he rose to his feet. He felt 
faint and sick, and his back and head were wet with 
the lime-saturated water, which would dry in the sun 
to burn and torture him. As he started to work his 
way toward the sandy shore that fringed the white rim 
of the lake’s surface he thought of Fellman.  In- 
stinetively his hand dropped to his belt, and a tingling 
sensation of delight flashed over him as he felt the 
grip of his pistol, 

The sun was directly overhead when he dragged his 
feet through the last stretch of clinging muck and 
flung himself face down beside a small pool of water 
that had lain protected from the sun under the shade 
of a boulder. When the sun’s heat forced him to go 
on again the color of the pool had changed, and the 
water was no longer fit to drink. 

The reflection of the sun from the red sand burned 
his eyelids, the flowing tears absorbed the dust 
kicked up by his dragging feet and scaided his eyes. 
But the stronger that became the evidence of his ap- 
proaching collapse, the more determined he became 
to fight it out and live to meet Fellman. He was 
not afraid to die: he looked up and hurled curses into 
the face of the sun. 

When he reached the gravelled mesa that fringed 
the canyon wash he was crawling on his hands and 
knees, and many times he found himself with the 
pistol in his hand taking aim at the phantom figure 
of the “tout” who stood beside a flowing stream and 
mocked him. When his reason returned after these 
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short rushes of insanity he would carefully replace the 
pistol in its holster, and, squatting on his heels, turn 
his mind in on himself, making a careful analysis of 
his physical condition. It was almost hopeless, he 
concluded several times, but always the thought of 
revenge on the “tout” drove him on. Doggedly he 
would begin again his slow crawling, buoyed up by 
the certainty that he would meet with Fellman, and 
the thrilling thought of killing him. 

There came a time when he drew his pistol and fired 
at the phantom figure, and his short rush carried him 
over the edge of the 
mesa to the bottom of 








him. He saw the crumpled moulding of this human, 
the misety, poverty, and crime that it had been raised 
in, that were stamped on the warped features as with 
the cursed mark of Cain. In the body’s struggle to 
exist every effort for betterment had been stifled, every 
ambition misinterpreted, by a society whose conditions 
created and then refused to recognize its inbred whelp. 
There was no good in him, there could be none. 
‘God forgive me!” cried Waverly, flinging the pistol 
from him. ‘“ The water is yours; take it.” He coughed 
and choked, there came a great roaring in his ears, 





the dry wash. It was 
a fortunate fall, for a 
short distance above 
where he lay he saw a 
pool of water gleaming 
under the overhanging 
bank. He had crawled 
to within a few feet of 
the water—it was a 
small pool, hardly 
enough to quench his 
thirst—-when there 
came a_ shower of 
stones and gravel, and 


a half-naked thing 
rolled down from the 


mesa at his feet. 

At sight of the hud- 
dled figure Waverly’s 
thirst vanished, he drew 
his pistol, and, picking 
up a stone, threw it 
with careful aim. It 
struck Fellman on the 
head, and his hair 
stained crimson. Shud- 
dering and moaning the 
word “water,” the 
“tout ” raised his head 
and looked at Waverly. 
Then his glance shifted 
as he caught the glint 
of the sun on the pool 
under the bank. His 
eyes filmed, then cleared 
as he brushed his hand 
across them to wipe 
away the thirst devils. 
Raising himself, he 
licked his dry lips as he 
started forward. 

“That water’s mine; 
don’t toueh it!” com- 
manded Waverly, 
hoarsely, and red lights 
leaped into his eyes as 
he levelled the pistol. 
Give’s a drink! 
For God’s sake let me 
have a little water! 
Can’t ye see I’m dyin’ ?” 
cried the “ tout.” 














“Are you afraid to 
die?” asked Waverly, 
as he raised the ham- 


mer of the pistol. 

* Don’t shoot! Don’t, 
please don’t!” shrieked Fellman. “TI ain’t ready t’ 
die yet.” And he whined and grovelled with his face 
to the ground. 

Waverly looked at the terror-stricken figure that 
begged and pleaded for its miserable life, and wondered. 
Why was Fellman afraid? What did 'ife hold that 


was so precious to this spawn that he should desire to 
The “tout” looked up, wild terror showing in 
Waverly looked at him, through and beyond 


live? 
his eyes. 





Waverly looked at the terror-stricken figure that begged and pleaded 


something warm and salty flushed upwards through 
his throat and past his lips. 

Then his face was splashed with cool water, he felt 
himself lifted, and great quantities of the life-giving 
liquid were poured past his lips and down his throat. 
With a final effort of his will he opened his eyes and 
saw Fellman holding him in his arms. The pool was 
dry, and the “tout’s” face was twisted and drawn 
with pain; his lips were dry, cracked, and bleeding. 
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HOUSE-CLEANING 
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WITHERUP’S CYCLOP#DIA. OF THE 


MONTHS 

FEBRUARY 
$38 ERSONS born in the month of Feb- 
se ruary have great possibilities, but 
are not to be congratulated upon 
their probabilities if allied to these 
is a Uisposition to pass by on the 
other side all individuals offering 
them a job. 

Children born between the first 
and fifteenth should be compelled to 
wear rubbers on slushy days, owing to a predisposition 
to getting their feet wet unless they comply with this 
suggestion. 

The mentality of the February born is of a sanguine 
cast, and care should be taken by national banks and 
private individuals not to lend them all the money 
they ask for on unsecured notes. : 

A characteristic of the man or woman born in 
February is a fondness for happiness, some of them 
even going so far as to have a positive dislike for 
trouble, although they may manifest at times a desire 
to borrow it. : 





pence 





Burglars and bunco-steerers born in February are 


‘of a naturally covetous disposition and should not be 


employed in positions of responsibility either in the 
home or in business matters. Their sense of honor 
is limited, and they are prone at times to go into 
retirement. 

The average pugilist born in February is quick- 
tempered and is not likely to return a kiss for’a blow. 
It is, therefore, advisable never to hit one ‘of these 
save in a very dark spot, where you have ample pro- 
visions for getting away unobserved before he recovers 
and discovers your identity. 

\ wife born in February is likely to have a docile 
disposition, and you will make no mistake in choos- 
ing such a one, unless through an unforeseen entangle- 
ment of the stars of her destiny she has been induced 
to take up boxing as pastime and method of re- 
laxation from her labors as president of the Local 
Suffragette Society. 

Infants of February birth are likely to suffer from 
cold feet, especially if care is not taken to keep them 
covered at night. Parents should bear this in mind 
and see to it, immediately after the retirement of the 
child, that the bedclothes are either screw~! to the 
bedstead or fastened to the youngster himself with a 
mild solution of carpenter’s glue. 

Inasmuch as people born in February are not nat- 
urally inclined to labor, parents will do well early in 
the life of their offspring to ineuleate in them a love 
for the snow-shovel, the wood-pile, and the spelling- 
book. Fourteen hours a day at any or all of these 
occupations may not instil a love of labor in a child’s 
mind, but will serve to teach him the necessity there- 
of, especially if among the implements used in his 
instruction is a hard-wood hair-brush or a_ trunk 
strap. 

Pianists born under February stars are pretty cer- 
tain to make a noise in the world and to develop un- 
usual strength of fingers, although they may not 
















































PAY AS YOU ENTER 


succeed in dimming the lustre in this direction or 
the muscular power of the bass-drummer born_ be- 
tween April 3d and May 29th. 

The fact that George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln were both born in the month of February is 
not to be taken as an indication that February is the 
best month for a would-be President to choose for his 
natal day. Horace Greeley was also born in February, 
as were also Susan B. Anthony and Charles Darwin, 
none of whom attained to that high honor. 

Embezzlers born in February will do well to go 
up a side street whenever they see a tall man ap- 
proaching dressed in a blue uniform with brass _ but- 
tons and swinging a heavy club in his hand. There 
is a natural antipathy born of differing professional 
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interests between these ‘two classes of men, and any- 
thing in the nature of a clash should be avoided. 

The worst two features about the month of Feb- 
ruary are its weather and January bills. The former 
can only be escaped by seeking out some other climate, 
but the latter, if used to kindle the furnace fire, can 
be made not only to render a real service to our 
households, but to impart a genial glow to the im- 
mediate environment as well. 

Never break a promise made to a child born in 
February, since this is not likely to increase his re- 
spect for his parent. If you must break your promises, 
break those made to other people’s children and 
preferably those born in March or November. 

The February born should marry those born in 
August, not because they are temperamentally better 
suited to each other, but for economical reasons. It 
comes easier buying the family birthday presents if 
there is a considerable interval in between the days 
you celebrate. 

If a child born in February hits a hackman born 
on the 17th of March in the back of his neck with 
a slushy snowball at any time between January 23d 
and April 9th it is a sign of trouble for the child, 
but whether trouble ahead or at the rear depends 
entirely upon the temperamental peculiarities of the 
hackman. 

If your birthday comes between February 17th and 
28th in the vicinity of Harlem or Brooklyn, or in 
other parts of the country in the suburban districts, 
it is a pretty sure sign that sooner or later you will 
serve a brief period as a strap-hanger on some inter- 
urban trolley line, and you will do‘ well, therefore, 
early in life to become expert in the gentle art of 
standing on your own feet and of not permitting your- 
self to be swayed too easily. 

The lucky stone of February is either the sapphire, 
the opal, or the turquoise. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the luck of the opal is ingrowing, and 
if you choose it for your shirt studs, and your house 
burns down almost immediately, the luck that you 
have will be commensurate only to the amount of 
insurance you carry. In wearing turquoises remem- 
ber not to be ostentatious, and for a shirt-front keep 
them under a diameter of five inches, especially if you 
wear three of them. 


NAPOLEON’S LOSS 
“SHaLLt you return to power, Sire?” asked Na- 
poleon’s secretary as they departed together from 
the field of Waterloo. 
“J fear me not,” said the Emperor, sadly. “That 
hook-nosed warrior, the Duke of Wellington, appears 
to have captured my return ticket.” 


TROUBLE AT THE HUB 
“ Hercuo!” said Wilkins. “I see that Boston. (00, 
has her municipal troubles. The books of the Mun 
cipal Bath Department are reported to show many 
irregularities according to this paper.” 
“What’s the matter?” asked Blobbs. “ Somebody 
taken a bath without accounting for it?” 























SUGAR-COATED ETIQUETTE 


(Being Little Lessons in Deportment in Fictional 
Form, by Wilberforce Jenkins) 
ONLY A CHAUFFEUR 

COAT Sa HE car was going 
yy ~e z along the road at 
a terrific rate of 
speed, and those upon 
the highway, as_ they 
jumped to this side or 
that to escape being run 
over in the mad rush 
onward, observed with 
terror that the chauf- 
feur sat bareheaded with 
his back to the wheel! 
They shouted at him. 
Some of them waved 
their handkerchiefs despairingly after him in warning, 
for the sharp curve of Williston Avenue lay directly 
ahead, and at the extreme end of its farther are was 
the famous Breakneck Hill, down which even the most 
heedless of motorists never thought of going save with 

the brakes firmly set. 

But the chauffeur paid no need. Harley Willington 
was not born a gentleman, but there was, nevertheless, 
that within him that seemed to tell him intuitively 
what a gentleman should do in the presence of ladies, 
and these things he had resolved in his early boyhood 
that he would do, let what might be the result. To 
begin with, he was fully aware that a gentleman should 
not wear his hat in the presence of ladies, and so it 
happened that upon that wintry afternoon, the first 
in which he had had the honor to guide Colonel! 
Jimpsonberry’s car, when he saw Miss Asphodel 
Jimpsonberry leave the house clad in her rich Russian 
sables and take her place in the tonneau, he instinctive- 
ly removed his hat and placed it on the seat beside 
him. True, the air was biting, and the frosty winds 
blowing through his curly locks threatened him with 
that displeasure which they manifest in heavy colds, 

. but he could no more have sat in her presence with 
his cap on than he could have flown. 

“TI may be a chauffeur,” he muttered to himself, 
“but before all else I am a gentleman.” 

He cranked up the machine, and the car started. 
Hardly had it gone three blocks when Harley shivered 
at the sudden realization of his gauche behavior in 
sitting with his back to a lady! His heart sank into 
his boots as he thought of what she would think, sit- 
ting there in the car with his broad shoulders staring 
her in the face. He let his mind revert to the past 
in a vain endeavor to convince himself that to do this 
thing could be de rigueur under extraordinary circum- 
stances, but he could not remember that in all his 
life before he had ever done such a thing. He recalled 
vividly that, so firmly ingrained in his mind and 
character was this insistence upon a rigid observance 
of the rules of prepriety in respect to man’s attitude 
to womankind, he had always by choice taken the 
Jast-row seats whenever he went to the theatre, in 
order that no woman could say that he had turned 
his back upon her, although he was near-sighted, and 
through this devotion to what he considered a matter 
of principle had often lost many of the subtler beauties 
of the dramatic productions he had visited. 

It may easily be imagined that his sensations at 
this moment, when it suddenly flashed across his mind 
that he was sitting there in the front seat with his 
back turned upon Miss Jimpsonberry, stirred him to 
the depths of his soul. In all his study of the science 
of chauffeuring, to which he had assiduously devoted, 
himself for the past two years, no such complication 
as this had ever risen before his imagination, and he 
found himself torn inwardly by the perplexities of the 
situation. All the more poignant were his reflections 
when he reealled having seen an article in a paper 
somewhere asking, Can a Chauffeur Be a Gentleman? 
the conclusions of the cynical author being that there 
were apparently insurmountable obstacles in the way. 
Harley remembered the thrill of indignation that 
passed through his being as he read this article. His 
whole spirit revolted against its conclusions, and he 
had then and there determined that he would show 
the world that, whatever might be said in respect to 
the qualifications of most chauffeurs, he at least could 
measure up to the highest Chesterfieldian standards. 
And now, to-day, in the pursuit of the duties of his 
first position, he found himself thus placed—Miss Jimp- 
sonberry in the tonneau, himself in the chauffeur’s seat 
and with his back turned to her! It was an impos- 
sible situation, and he saw its difficulties at once. He 
had come to the parting of the ways. It was impos- 
sible for a chauffeur to adhere strictly to the rules in 
the pursuit of duty. That much was clear, but what 
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SPIRIT OF A COMMUTER: Gosu 


of himself, he asked! What was he—a chauffeur or 
a gentleman? This matter had to be decided at once. 
On the one hand lay the duties of his office. These 
were clearly to sit tight with his face sternly set upon 
the highway before him, no matter what the sex of 
the person who sat in the tonneau behind. On the 
other hand, was the mere fact that his bread and 
butter depended upon the expert performance of his 
duties as a chauffeur to cause him for the first time 
in his life to depart from those lofty principles of de- 
portment which had been the guiding influences of his 
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whole life? In other words, now that the test had 
come, was he, for a paltry pittance of cash, to abandon 
the tenets of a lifetime? The struggle was a hard 
one, and poor Harley turned it pro and eon in his 
mind with an anguish of spirit which only those who 
have been through a similar ordeal can conceive of: 
and in the end his ideals triumphed. No! He would 
show the world that, whatever might’ be the result, a 
chauffeur not only could be a gentleman, but was a 
gentleman. 

He rose from his seat, and, placing the rug over the 
lowered wind-guard, turning his back upon the vistas to 
the fore, he sat thereon, facing his young mistress. 

“Why, Willington,” she gasped, as the car flew on- 
ward, “ what on earth are you doing?” 
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“SHE LOOKS WELL, DOESN’T SHE?” 


“ YES; AND THIS IS THE SECOND SEASON SHE HAS WOKN THOSE FEATHERS, 
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DING IT! ‘THAT’S JUST MY LUCK! 


“ Nothing, Miss Jimpsonberry,” he replied, his face 
white and set—* nothing, only I cannot forget that 
you are seated there.” 

“And what has that got to do with it? Turn 
around, man, and look where you are going!” the girl 
replied, her face blanehing. 

“Even with your permission, Miss Jimpsonberry,” 
he returned, quietly, but with the fire of determination 
in his eye, “ I cannot permit myself a lapse from the 
ordinary rules that govern polite society. For years, 
Miss Jimpsonberry, I have studied the customs of the 
refined nations of the past and the present, and I 
cannot find that even in the decadent -days of the 
Roman Empire a gentleman could justify himself in 
turning his back upon a lady, and certainly I am not 
at this stage of my career going to lend color to the 
libellous assertion that being a gentleman and a chauf- 
feur at the same time—” 

What his conclusion would have been we can only 
surmise, for it was at this moment that the crash 
came. The car, skidding around the curve, seemed to 
pause a moment at the crest of Breakneck Hill, and 
then it leaped forward as if eager for its own de- 
struction on its plunging descent. Half-way down it 
struck against a boulder and the two occupants of the 
ear were hurled forward through the air, but even then 
Willington’s devotion asserted itself once more, for 
realizing that the force of the impact would send them 
both hurtling onward, he gripped the wheel with his 
straining fingers until Miss Jimpsonberry had passed 
over him, and then, relaxing his hold, followed like a 
gallant cavalier in her train. The horrified bystanders 
heard him shout, as Miss Jimpsonberry passed by: 

* After you, Miss Jimpsonberry, after you!” 

And then all went black. 


It was a long and weary convalescence, but they 
both pulled through. Miss Jimpsonberry, fortunately, 
was scarcely hurt at all, landing as she did upon the 
upholstered cushion of the tonneau that flew along 
with her, but with poor Willington it was different. 
We shall not describe his wounds, but will content 
ourselves with saying that it was fully eight weeks 
before he was pronounced upon his way to recovery. 
But, oh, how sweet were those invalid days! Hour after 
hour the fair Asphodel sat by his side and helped him 
by her sweet presence to while away the tedious hours 
of recovery, and when finally he walked out of the 
hospital weak but completely recovered, it was with 
the sublime consciousness that life was fair and that 
its ways were radiantly beautiful, lying, as his now 
did, basking in the golden rays of a newly discovered 
and wholly reciprocated love. 

Ad astra per aspera! Through storm and stress had 
Willington sailed into the harbor of happiness, for 
Asphodel Jimpsonberry, having seen at the supreme 
moment of the struggle the inh rent qualities of 
knightliness in the young man, had given him her 
heart, and had blushingly confessed to him that it was 
his. 

“And do you mean to tell me,” said her mother, 
when the fair girl had revealed her little romance to 
her—*‘ do you really mean to sit there and tell me that 
you propose to marry a chauffeur?” 

A silvery peal of laughter rang through the house. 

**No, mother dear,” she replied. “I am going to 
marry a gentleman—a man who sacrificed himself to 
show that he was a gentleman.” 

“The world knows him as a chauffeur!” insisted 
Mrs. Jimpsonberry. 

“That is because the world never saw him drive a 
car Mumsy dear,” replied Asphodel. ‘“ We can han- 
dle that aspersion upon his character at any time 
we choose by merely turning him loose upon any pike 
in this country in charge of any old car whose owner 
is willing to yisk his property to his care. He’s the 
tackiest chauffeur that ever happened, and we can prove 
it. They wouldn't give him a license to run a baby- 
carriage, not even in Brooklyn.” 
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By William Winter 





A FOREIGN PLAY AND FOREIGN ACTING 


An Old-school Comedian 

“To copy Nature with expressive Art 
ind act with truth and grace each varying part.” 

PROLOGUE TO SAN SEBASTIAN. 

89 HE re-entrance in New York of Mr. 
er Otis Skinner, who is acting at the 
\ Criterion Theatre in a play called 
Sire, adapted from the French 
original by Henri Lavendan, is an 
important dramatic event, - particu- 





nee and not without interest for 
the new generation. Mr. Skinner was educated in 
his profession under the immediate influence (and 
there has not, in our time, been a better one, in point 
of knowledge, sincerity, and taste) of Edwin Booth, 
Lawrence Barrett, and Augustin Daly. His style, 
which now is individual, was, originally, moulded 
and guided by that of the strictly conscientious 
and severe Lawrence Barrett, to whom acting was 
not only an art, but a religion. In earlier times 
Mr. Skinner strongly inclined toward tragedy, or, 
certainly, toward subjects involving passionate and 
pathetic feeling: of late he has inclined more to that 
form of comedy which is tinged with romance and 
that type of character which admits of interpreta- 
tion by means of a buoyant, picturesque demeanor, 
valliard grace, and a certain reckless gayety by which 
deep feeling is veiled but not concealed. The part 
lie acts in the play of Sire is a part of that de- 
scription and he acts it in that free way which, while 
carefully considered and exactly ordered, in every de- 
tail, conveys the delightful impression of absolute spon- 


taneity. The name of the part is Denis Roulette; the 
spirit of it is that of the kindly, drifting, romantic, 
half-sad, half-humorous . vagabond. Roulette has 


been an actor, but he has grown weary of that voca- 
tion, and he is leading an aimless life, dwelling in 
a garret, turning his hand to many kinds of em- 
ployment, and obtaining a precarious subsistence, as 
best he ean. The place is Paris; the time that 
of the Revolution of 1848. Chance brings this ro- 
mantie vagabond to the notice of a doctor and a priest 
attendant on a rich and noble lady who, faith- 
ful to the old régime, believes that the son of 
Louis XVI. is living and ardently longs for his resto- 
ration to the throne of France. The doctor and the 
priest, solicitous for the preservation of that lady’s 
reason, determine to humor what they believe to be 
her delusion, and, observing that Roulette resembles 
the deceased king, they employ him to impersonate 
the supposed survivor of the old royal line. In no 
way reluctant, Roulette accedes to that proposal of 
imposture, discards his coarse habiliments, and shines 
forth in the fine raiment (hired from a costumer) 
befitting his imperial pretensions. Meanwhile he has 
hecome implicated in the current revolutionary move- 
ment, and likewise involved in a love-affair with a 
good girl. Those are the threads of the story. 
Taking situations are provided for this interesting 
scapegrace—moments of temptation and moments of 
peril—but at the last, when the imposture has been 
revealed, he shows himself to be essentially heroic, 
pledging himself to conduct that will imperil his life. 
The play closes with a picture, the central figure being 
left in an equivocal position—for it is not determin- 
able whether he will be killed by the insurgents whose 
cause he has repudiated or will survive to obtain the 
happiness of honor vindicated and love fulfilled. The 
play is not scrupulously rational nor is the construc- 
tion of it notably lucid, but it tells a fanciful, inter- 
esting story, and it provides Mr. Skinner with a good 
vehicle tor the exhibition of his trained skill of im- 
personation, his abundant animal spirits, and that 
harmonious blending of sentiment, levity, and dash 
for which his acting has long been remarkable and 
for which it continues to be a source of innocent pleas- 
ure. He has been warmly weleomed, and the wel- 
come is riehly deserved, for this actor,—preserving 
and exemplifying, at least to some extent, the tradi- 
tional method of the old-school comedian,—not only 
gladdens his audience, but provides it with a subject 
ot beneficial thought—the cause, namely, of brilliant 
success of certain old representative actors and the 
reason for their abiding renown. It has long been 
customary to declare,—and to lament,—that while 
permanence, or even perpetuity, attends the achieve- 
ments of other artists, those of the actor are entirely 
evanescent. This may be true of the works of 
mediocre performers, but certainly it is not true of 
the works of actors who were possessed,—as Mr. 
Skinner is,—of distinctive Style—for the works of 
such actors diffuse an influence that cannot perish. 


Dramatic Methods 
“A fickle multitude, oft hard to please, 
Smiles on whatever whim has crossed the seas,” 
OLp PLAy. 


A condemnatory reference recently made in this 
place, to the. delusive notion that foreign acting,— 
that is.to say, the style of acting prevalent on the 
stage of continental Europe, and especially on that of 
France, and which is, from time to time, exhibited in 
America,—is necessarily and invariably superior to the 
acting of English-speaking actors, seems to have caused 
some displeasure to some readers, of which the fol- 


lowing words, from the letter of an unknown corre- 
spondent, is indicative: 

a Is it not true that the French excel us in 
natural dramatic inclination? Has that not been 
shown to be so often? I have seen many American 
actors, . . . but I’ve never seen one who could compare 
with the divine Sarah. . . . How can it fail to be so 
when we have no school for stage-training, as you have 
declared repeatedly? Where is the American actor 
who can play Hamlet as Sarah Bernhardt, a woman, 
plays him? . . . What authority is there to say. what 
must be surprising to every scholar of French acting, 
that Delsarte said the English are the best actors in 
the world?” 

The questions asked by this inquisitive stranger are 
not of a perplexing kind, but decisive answer cannot 
be made to them in a sentence. The satirical author 
of Hudibras remarks that, 

“A man convinced against his will 
Maintains his own opinion still.” 


So be it. The writer of this page has no wish to 
convert anybody to his views who does not find them 
sound. The truth remains true whether admitted or 
denied. It was once maintained that the earth is flat. 
One confident propounder of opinion once declared and 
publicly preached that the sun is only one mile from 
the earth and that the Divine Creator exists in the 
shape of a man six feet tall. Fair questions, however, 
are entitled to fair reply. 

It is not true that actors of the European continental 
breed excel English-speaking actors, as a class, either 
in dramatic aptitude (that is, “ inclination”) or dra- 
matic faculty, and it has not been shown to be true 
either often or ever. Individuals of the Latin races 
are, as a rule, more volatile than those of the Anglo- 
Saxon: their discourse, ordinarily, is more voluble, 
their gesticulation is excessive. They readily become 
excited, often about trivial matters. Neither of those 
characteristics is contributory toward making persons 
of Latin origin necessarily superior actors. The pur- 
pose of acting is to impersonate character and to 
reveal, through the medium of action, the workings of 
the human mind, the feelings of the human heart, 
and selected representative experiences of the human 
race. Rattling volubility, profuse gesticulation, febrile 
excitement, and facial contortion are not the imple- 
ments of dramatic art. It is admitted that, in the 
copying of superficial aspects, the minute embellish- 
ment of common subjects with common traits, the 
continental actors, especially those of France, are fre- 
quently more expert than actors of the English race; 
but excellence in doing great things is more admirable 
than excellence in doing little ones. You ean carve 
a cherry-stone or you can carve a block of marble, 
but the achievement in the latter is greater than the 
achievement in the former. You can play upon the 
flageolet or upon the great organ, but the flageolet 
is an instrument vastly inferior to the organ, and a 
technical proficiency in the use of the flageolet is little 
better than contemptible when compared with tech- 
nical proficiency in the use of the organ. Fechter 
played Monte Cristo incomparably better than Edwin 
Booth would have played it, but in Othello or King 
lear Booth so far surpassed Fechter that they could 
not be compared, and the reason for Booth’s superiority 
was that he used a tiner method of interpretative art 
to reveal a vastly finer and more apprehensive sym- 
pathy with the elemental feelings of human na- 
ture. The greatest actress the French have produced, 
Rachel, achieved her greatness by departing totally 
from the conventional French method and shattering 
the fragile fabric of its ingenious traceries. No actor 
has appeared on our stage (and the best actors of 
continental Europe, from Marie Seebach to Sarah 
Bernhardt, and from Bogumil Davison to Mounet- 
Sully, have appeared here) who has equalled the great- 
est actors of the Anglican race, in the interpretation of 
great characters. The German actors have often ex- 
celled the French, and it is especially significant that 
Salvini—the greatest actor who has come to America 
from the stage of Italy,—was specially remarkable for 
the qualities which, with provincial inconsistency, are 
most often undervalued in our actors and are rarest 
in foreigners.—the qualities, namely, of iron repose 
and deep feeling duly controlled. It is also to be 
considered that we have produced many actors (among 
them, representative of a generation that is gone, Henry 
Placide, John Gilbert, William Warren, Joseph Jef- 
ferson, and Richard Mansfield, and, among extant ex- 
emplars of old method, Edward Terry, John Hare, 
and George Arliss) who have not been excelled, if 
the best of them have been equalled, in refinement of 
minute detail and in the delicate, lace-like tracery of 
impersonative art. The recent appearance here of 
Sarah Bernhardt and her associates, acting in the 
French language, afforded a conspicuous example of 
a deficiency in the rank and file of French players, of 
the very virtues for which, theoretically, they are usu- 
ally extolled. Such technical incapacity as was dis- 
played by the representative of the Doctor, acting with 
Madame Bernhardt, in the last scene of Madame X, 
would not have been tolerated on the American stage 
by such stage-managers as William Seymour and Her- 
bert Gresham. 

The opinion that no American actress has equalled 
“the divine Sarah” (so called, presumably, because 
she is notably devoid of any of the attributes that 
would justify that designation) is far more effusive 
than judicious. Sarah Bernhardt, admirable executant 
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though she is, has never seen the day when she couki 


hold a candle to such an actress as Charlotte Cush 


man, Mrs. Kendal, Mary Anderson, or Ada Rehan, in 


such characters'as Queen Catherine, Rosalind, Katha 
rine in The Shrew, or Viola. 
The object of intelligent discussion is the mainte 


nance of truth, not of theory. It has never been de- 
clared by the present writer that we have no school 


for stage-training: it has only been contended that w: 
have no proper school for the development of acting, 

meaning no judiciously managed chain of conservative 
organized stock companies,—and that there are many 


actors on our stage who have been badly trained or. 
practically, not trained at all. It is admitted that 


the present moment is not the one most favorable foi 


direct comparison between the relative merits of actors 
of the continental and the English-speaking stages, 
but the essential difference of opinion would seem io 
relate not to ephemeral phases of theatrical develop- 


ment, but to the whole aspect of the subject. Thi 


rational attitude of criticism is, not that our stave 
is all bad, but that nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with its development or its present improve- 
ment to the highest possible point of excellence, and 
that there should be constant opposition to any style 
of management antagonistic to that result. Mean- 
while, it is incontestable that many finely gifted actors 
have contrived to obtain an artistic education and 
have attained to a noble eminence, and if the English- 
speaking actor, often with so material a handicap in 
the matter of early training, can so well maintain |iis 


proficiency in comparison with the racial foreigner, it 


seems reasonable to believe that, with equal opportuni- 
ties for early training, he would still further excel, 
in this period as in the past, the competition of his 


continental contemporary. 


The opinion that no American actor is able to play 
Hamlet as Madame Bernhardt does is, thank Heaven, 
absolutely and happily, true, for a worse performance 
of Hamlet than that given by Madame Bernhardt has 


never been seen. 

The inquiry as to the opinion of Delsarte on this 
subject suggests an apposite quotation from the inter- 
esting Table Talk of that good old English periodical. 
Once a Week: 

“We have a trick of taking up every parrot cry. 
especially if it be against ourselves, and repeating it 
without discrimination, and so we go on perpetually 
talking of ourselves as gifted in an inferior degree 
with the mimetic power. /¢ was first pointed out to 
me by the celebrated Delsarte,—protessor of elocution 
in the Paris Conservatoire and the greatest master of 
his art,—that England, cold, stiff, and undemonstra- 
tive as is the general bearing of her sons, has yet 
produced the greatest actors the world ever sai. He 
accounted for this (to him, undoubted) fact by the 
eccentricity of our national character. The typical 
Englishman does not fritter away his feelings and 
passions by useless demonstration: he pens them up 
till they are to be put in action.” 

The notion that foreign actors — French, German, 
Italian, and so following —are, necessarily, better 
actors than those of our own race is one with which 
many admirers of the stage begin, and they begin with 
it because they so frequently hear it stated. The pres- 
ent writer readily accepted it in youth and continued 
to entertain it until observation compelled its re- 
jection. Pertinent to this’ subject, here is an extract, 
not less true in purport than quaint in expression, 
from the writings of an expert observer who had reacli- 
ed the right conclusion, and who stated it, simply and 
cogently, as long ago as 1741. That observer was Lewis 
Riccoboni, stage-manager and actor, and particularly 
associated with the Italian Theatre in Paris. Ricco- 
boni formed his judgment, as he is careful to say, after 
a study of “the manners, persons, and characters” of 
the actors of “the Italian, Spanish, French, English, 
Flemish, and German theatres,” and this is what he 
Says: 

y As to the Actors, if after forty-five years’ 
experience I may be entitled to give my Opinion, | 
dare advance that the best actors of Italy and France 
come far short of those in England. The Italian and 
French Players, far from endeavoring at that happy 
Imitation of Nature and Justness which forms the 
Beauty of Action, affect a forced, stiff Manner of 
Acting, which never fails to mislead the Audience. 
To form the better Judgment of both, let us compare 
them impartially. The English Authors copy ‘Truth 
and are at great Pains not to Flag on the Stage. As 
for me, I have always thought, nor have I been singu- 
lar in my Opinion, that pure simple Nature would be 
cold upon the Stage. Wherefore the Action should 
be heightened a little, and without straying too far 
from Nature some Art should be added in the speak- 
ing. As a Statue to be placed at a Distance should 
be bigger than the Life, that, notwithstanding the 
Distance, it may appear in due Proportion to the 
Spectators, so the English Actors have the Art. if I 
may use the Expression, to heighten Nature, so aS 
it ought to be shown at a Distance, to let us sce that 
it is pure Nature which they represent.” 

Written by a distinguished and respected stage- 
manager, of Paris, and written nearly two hundred 
years ago, that passage provides a pertinent com- 
mentary on the opinion recently expressed by that 
studious and conscientious actor, Mr. Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, that in Paris “they reached an advanced 
state in regard to the drama long before any 0! the 
Anglo-Saxon races.” 






































IN SPITE OF FRAUDULENT SPECULATORS AND “LAND SHARKS” WHO PREYED UPON THE 


WOULD-BE FARMER IN THE PAST, PECAN-RAISING IS A FASCINATING AND PROFITABLE INDUSTRY 


By Elizabeth Higgins 
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A pecan orchard, showing how cotton is planted between the trees. The finest groves 


MET Rich Quick,” the song of the 
sirens of the moderns, is sung to 
manifold tunes; and the newer, the 
ye) stranger the air, the more eagerly 
Y2 flies the victim to destruction. 
ye Horticultural and agricultural 
VS possibilities have always opened 
Se promising avenues to hair-brained 
speculation and unserupulous —pro- 
moting, for the reason that the great masses know so 
little of these two eults. In the tulip mania of the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and later, in the 
West Indies plantations schemes of John Law, specu- 
lation assumed such proportions as to bring about 
national calamity. Yet, tulips were not disqualified 




















The late Col. William R. Stuart, “‘ The Father of Pecans” 


thereby—many thousand sturdy Dutchmen are living 
comfortably to-day upon the proceeds of tulip cultiva- 
tion and exportation; and in the marts of the nations 
the products of the West Indies hold an assertive 
place. The first mad rush to sow with grain the 
prairies of the Great Plains, sorghum syrup-making 
In Illinois, the earlier orange-planting in Florida, hops 
in California, rubber plantations in Mexico, ginseng in 
the Central States, the cherries of Oregon, dry-farming 
m the arid West, the fibre plants of the southern 
Southwest, casava on the Gulf Coast, each has taken 
Its toll of the savings of the thrifty—and all because, 
since the eviction from Eden, Mother Earth has been a 
Stern exacter of accounts; she never gives something 
for nothing. “Cursed is the ground for thy sake. 
Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee. In 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread ’”—so 
the curse of Adam stands unto to-day. 

About the middle of the past decade the American 
Public began to hear of the fortunes which might be 
made by planting groves of paper-shell pecans. The 
trees were simply put into any sort of waste land 
Which might be lying about; they needed no care, they 
were Subject to no diseases, had no fungoid nor insect 
*nemies, and they were sure to bear in three years 





from planting; for a few pennies darky boys gathered 
the crop for which dealers clamored, ready to pay 
seventy-five cents per pound. A grove of pecans was 
estimated to pay anywhere from two hundred to two 
thousand dollars per acre, the limit only bounded by 
the audacity of the promoter. 

In this world are two all-powerful agencies of injury, 
calumny and over-praise, and it is through the latter 
that the pecan industry has most suffered. When a 
man, idealized to top-skies, stumbles on his awful 
pedestal, it is only charitable and fair to say, “he is 
but human,” and so in all justice the pecan is entitled 
to like merey, for it is but vegetable, and should not 
he expected to do things super-vegetable. 

Before going into any discussion of the imprudence 
and fraud attending the launching of the pecan in- 
dustry, it seems necessary to give a brief review of 
the nut’s horticultural and commercial progress. 
Curiously enough, it was that ill-starred Frenchman, 
André Micheaux, who first recognized the nut’s possi- 
bilities and worth. This was in 1785, an even century 
and decade before the first commercial planting of 
groves of grafted pecan-trees. Micheaux noted the 
great variance in the crops of different trees—how 
thousands of trees were bearing small, inferior nuts 
for the one producing larger and better fruit. With 
many other specimens of American flora, he sent to 
France scions of excellently bearing pecan-trees, recom- 
mending that they be grafted upon Persian walnut 
stock. But the results of Micheaux’s efforts were lost 
to science and the world; with sixty thousand rare 
horticultural specimens the American grafts were de- 
stroyed by the Revolutionists. In 1846, Telesphore 
Roman, a Louisiana planter, through the skill of his 
slave, Antoine, succeeded in growing sixteen trees- of 
superior nuts, grafted from a pecan in St.. James 
Parish. Nuts from two of slave Antoine’s grafts were 
exhibited at the Centennial Exposition of 1876 by Mr. 
Hubert Bonzano. This nut is still in existence and is 
extensively planted under the catalogued name of Cen- 
tennial. All this while the crops of the wild pecan- 
trees of Texas were no small industry in many sec- 
tions of the State; and, until the Civil War inter- 
rupted their export, there was a steady demand for 
the nuts in Europe, where they were expressed for oil. 
It was no unusual thing for even so small a port as 
Indianola, Texas, to annually export one hundred 
thousand bushels of pecans. Colonel William R. 
Stuart, a resident of New Orleans, but a native of 
Maryland, undertook to improve the pecan by selection 
of seed. His business of cattle-buyer took him 
through all parts of the lower South, and he was 
willing to go any distance to investigate a tale of a 
marvellous tree. Whenever he found a prolific, large- 
fruited bearer, Colonel Stuart planted the seed on 
lis plantation in Ocean Springs, Mississippi, and he 
induced all whom he could influence to do likewise. 
He carried samples of good nuts in his pockets: on 
the trains he walked from car to car, showing the 
pecans, telling of their worth, their wonderful future; 
he exhibited them across café tables, he offered them 
around in hotel lobbies. But the trees planted from 
selected seed proved a bitter disappointment to Colonel 
Stuart, and again he set to work on another plan— 
trying grafts from the one excellent tree that grew 
from the thousands he had planted. This nut is the 
Stuart, so named by Mr. Van Deman of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The year before his death, in 
1895, Colonel Stuart saw the success of the commer- 
cial planting of grafted pecans satisfactorily demon- 
strated. 

In 1896, at the time of the passing away of “ The 
Father of Pecans,” the industry faced a most trying 
and dangerous situation. There were many horticul- 
turalists who had honestly and earnestly worked along 
the same lines with Colonel Stuart; they had their 
nurseries of genuinely grafted stock; and they natu- 
rally looked forward to reaping a just recompense for 
their years of labor and experiment. But theirs was 
an achievement protected by neither copyright nor 
patent, and a horde of pirates swept down to prey 
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contain but six trees to the acre 


upon the fame of the success; and with the seller of 
spurious stock came the hair-brained speculator and 
the land shark, heralding their exaggerated accounts 
of pecan miracles to a gullible public. For a while the 
fraud and “faker” seemed bound to discredit pecans 
for all time. As the fame of the nut increased, so did 
the activity of the swindlers. Forests were searched 
and every species of hickory dug up to be sold at 
fabulous prices as grafted pecan stock. Whole planta- 
tions had been started and cultivated for years; the 
owners discovered that they had planted pig nuts 
In the forests of Louisiana and Mississippi it was a 
familiar sight to see men digging up saplings by the 
thousand. But after a time it was whispered that 
they were obtainers of fraudulent pecan stock, and the 
men suddenly disappeared, sent “where there are no 
pecans growing,” in the lower South, a place far more 
apt to be the kingdom of Pluto than the confines of 
a State’s prison. Other swindlers of nicer skill were 
also at work, preparing seedlings to resemble grafted 
or budded stock—one gang in Tennessee operated with 
incredible success. On several occasions it is known 
that they sold as many as five thousand trees to a 
single buyer. An old, experienced fruit-grower and 
skilled horticulturalist of Marshalville, Georgia, start- 
ed extensive pecan groves, and, after years spent in 
cultivation and fertilization, he discovered that he 
had china-berry trees. The roll of the victims would 
fill a volume, and the forms the fraud assumed were 
manifold. One very successful faker purported to be 
selling a pecan grafted upon quince stock, producing a 
dwarf tree bound to bear profitably in three years. 
While the dishonest nurseryman was plying his un- 
holy craft, the dishonest promoter was busy in the 
North, circulating tales of pecan miracles, selling 
stock in groves he knew he could never plant. Neither 
was the land shark idle, for he was disposing of his 
crawfish lands by the section. There is a tract of 
impervious subsoil land in Jackson County, Missis 
sippi, which has been three times colonized and as 
often abandoned—each time it is exploited the name 
is changed, that past ill fame may not affect it 
further. One of the most pernicious tales of the 




















A grove of sixteen-year-old pecan-trees 
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speculator is that pecans will be a profitable crop in 
three years from their planting. This form of decep- 
tion has been a cruel one, for it brought many 
settlers south with the firm faith that if they could 
pull through somehow for a year or so their pecan 
groves would keep them. 

As the physicians and surgeons of the North com- 
bined some years ago to rid their profession of quacks 
and quack medical schools, so the growers of honestly 
grafted and budded pecan stock organized to secure 
legislation and conduct prosecution against the fraud 
and swindling which threatened to overwhelm them. 
This was effected through the National Nut Growers’ 
Association, with headquarters at Poulan, Georgia. 
The association works through its committee on ethics, 
a board appointed to hear and pass upon all reports 
and complaints of defrauded buyers. They collect 
proof and then proceed to the prosecution of the 
swindlers, and this part is often of brief and swift 
justice, for the sale has necessarily demanded some 
exchange of letters between the buyer atid the “ nur- 
seryman.” 

Does it pay to plant pecans? That is a question 
that each prospective investor must determine for 
himself after he has considered ali the points of the 
industry and his own resources. But—fitst of all 
hearken to the voice of authority in the person of 
F. H. Burnette. president of the National Nut 
Growers’ Association. Mr. Burnette says: “The 
present condition of the nut industty, in our Southern 
States especially, is one of great promise. Men are 
beginning to look to it as a permanent industry and 
are investing accordingly. While many stories of 
large yields and high prices are prevalent, it is not a 
get-rich-quick industry.” 

From the first pecan-growing has appealed to the 
city worker rather than the agriculturalist; one 
reason, perhaps, is that the Gulf State farmer is a 
hard-working man, his laborers are often irrespon- 
sible, and he must oversee everything for himself. 
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His experiments with fertilizers take up every spare 
moment, and the planting of a nut grove remains a 
deferred hope from year to year. To the big capital- 
ist the industry is no more alluring than a tontine 
insurance policy, or getting a home through a build- 
ing and loan association. It has been principally the 
school-teacher, the well-salaried clerk, the fairly pros- 
perous business or professional man, or the widow 
with some thousand dollars in the bank, who has con- 
sidered pecan investment seriously. 

The principal danger now confronting the Northern 
investor is the real-estate sharp and his crayfish land 
—unfortunately there is no committee on ethics to 
combat with him and his dishonesty. Horticultural- 
ists and nurserymen of acknowledged integrity are 
going more and more into the planting and care of 
peean groves for non-residents, and every year colonies 
of winter home-seekers are increasing in the Gulf 
States. These colonists are founding homes and 
planting groves with the intention of settling ulti- 
mately in the South—when the head of the family 
is ready to retire from business and live upon the 
crops of his pecan-trees. 

What speaks best for the industry is that those 
who know most about pecans are the heaviest in- 
vestors; nurserymen are planting their own groves to 
the fullest extent of their means, and not a few have 
gone out of the nursery business to go exclusively 
into peean-raising. 

The pecan belt is the cotton belt, perhaps with the 
northern boundary line drawn fifty miles farther 
south; but the Gulf States will always be the pecan 
States. In regard to the contention among them as 
to whieh is the pecan State, it seems pertinent to 
quote Professor .John Craig, who oceupies the chair of 
Horticulture in Cornell University: 

“T am coming to believe,” he says, “there is no 
Mecea for the pecan culturalist. I do not hold the 
opinion that there is one place where pecan orchards 
surpass all others in vigor and productivity.” 




















Pecans from prize trees, with the relative size of a silver dollar 


“You Must Mean 




















One of the historic pecan-trees of the South 


The subject of fertilization is another question. In 
some districts of Texas and on the alluvial bottom- 
lands of Louisiana the trees require no fertilizer. On 
these rich lands the trees reach great dimensions, and 
must be set out at least eighty by eighty feet apart. 
On this plan six trees are’ planted to the acre. On 
soils requiring fertilizatien, fitty by fifty is ample 
space: seventeen trees to the aere. Rich soil grows 
wood at the expense of fruit, and the user of com- 
mercial fertilizer soon becomes expert in regulating 
and controlling the output of his trees. While the 
small number of pecan-trees to the acre is at first a 
little surprising, it does not mean that all this land is 
utterly given over to the groves; in fact, barring 
the small grains, the trees do better if the land is 
cropped, 

The question might arise as to the overstocking of 
the pecan-market. But, even considering that pos- 
sible, the nut is 70.8 per cent. fat and expresses an 
oil only rivalled by that of the olive. The use of nuts 
as dessert, sandwich fillers, salad garnishing, and in 
the manufacture of confections is constantly increas- 
ing. In 1898, $2.497,150 worth of nuts were imported 
into the United States; in 1908, the importation 
reached the amount of $9,563,742. If to this are added 
the duty, the cost of transportation, and the profits to 
importers, wholesalers, and retailers, it 18 a sate esti- 
mate to say American consuiners paid approximately 
$20,000,000 in 1908 for Eurépean nuts. 

The pecan-tree is estimated to live and bear from 
three hundred to eight hundred years, and although 
profitable from its tenth year, it reaches its prime 
cropping after thirty years. Necessarily its planting 
does not appeal to the selfish, nor the come-day, go- 
day disposition. It is the provident father with a 
heart warmed with far-reaching paternal throbs who 
can most cheerfully give up his earnings or his toil 
to a pecan grove—entailed to his children, his grand- 
children, an ever-increasing legacy it may be, forever. 


More” 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


OU must mean more than jist this hour, 
You perfect thing so subtly fair, 
Simple and complex as a flower, 
Wrought with such planetary cate; 
Ilow patient the eternal power 
That wove the matvel of yout hait. 


Ilow long the sunlight and the sea 

Wove and rewove this rippling gold 
To rhythms of eternity: 

And many a flashing thing grew old 
Waiting this miracle to be: 

And painied marvels manifold, 


Still with his work unsatisfied, 
Eager each new effect to try, 
The solemn artist cast aside, 
Rainbow and shell and butterfly. — 
As some stern blacksmith seatters wide 
The sparks that from his anvil fly. 


How many shells, whorl within whorl, 

Litter the marges of the sphere, 
With wrack of unregarded pearl, 

To shape that little thing your ear: 
Creation, just to make one girl, 

Hath travailed with exceeding fear. 


The moonlight of forgotten seas 
Dwells in your eyes, and on your tongue 
The honey of a million bees, 
And all the sorrow of all song; 
You are the ending of all these, 
The world grew old to make you young. 
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All Time hath travelled to this rose— 

To the strange making of this tace 
Came agonies of fires and snows; 

And Death and April, nights and da) 
Unnumbered, unimagined throes, 

Find in this flower their meeting-place. 


Strange Artist, to my aching thought 
Give answer: all the patient power 
That to this perfect ending wrought 
Shall it mean nothing but this hour! 
Say not that it is ell for nought 
Time brings Eternity a flower. 
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S a gauge of investment conditions 
actually prevailing, a definite inci- 
dent like the recent public sale of 
New York City bonds is worth 
more than any amount of general 
comment from however well - in- 
formed a source it may come. You 
go into a bond-house where they 
happen to have made a few good 
sales in the last day or two and they tell you that 
business is booming—that there exists a strong and 
healthy demand for bonds. Around the corner you 
meet another dealer who has had just three inquiries 
for bonds as a result of several hundred dollars spent 
in advertising; he tells you that things have never 
been deader or more discouraging. You make up your 
mind that both of them are exaggerating, but that 
doesn’t measurably help you in your efforts to get 
a line on how things actually are. This dealer tells 
you this, that something else. What you really 
need, you realize quickly enough, is not a lot of 
opinions from interested parties, but rather some 
definite and open test which will show up conditions 
as a whole. 

Such a test of the present situation was recently 
announced when New York City advertised its offer of 
$60,000,000 of new four-and-one-quarter-per-cent. bonds 
(“corporate stock” they are officially called) for 
public sale. Here was an offer of the very best sort 
of bonds, bearing well over four per cent. interest and 
advertised broadcast to investors in this country and 
on the other side. Naturally, as soon as the sale was 
announced, bond-men and investors everywhere began 
to look forward to it as an event bound to disclose 
much concerning the true market for investment 
capital. 

That sale has now been held. The principal facts 
in connection therewith are as follows: Five hun- 
dred and sixty-one separate bids were received. The 
aggregate amount of bonds bid for was $324,.933,000, 
the sixty million offered being thus over-subscribed 
some five times. The average price received by the 
city was 100.94, at which figure the bonds yield the 
buyer 4.20 per cent. Of the bonds allotted eighty per- 
cent. ($48,000,000) went to investment banking-houses, 
nineteen and one-quarter per cent. ($11,500,000) went 
to banks and insurance companies, three-quarters of 
one per cent. ($500,000) went to private investors. 

Looking over these facts in connection with the 
sale, one is first struck by the number of the bidders 
and the amount of their subscriptions. Five hundred 
and sixty-one separate bids for an aggregate of over 
three hundred million dollars certainly seems, at first 
sight, a gratifying response to the city’s offer. En- 
thusiasm on that score, however, is somewhat lessened 
by a look at the price bid for the bonds—100.94 for 
a four-and-one-quarter-per-cent. security issued by the 
biggest and richest city in the country is certainly 
nothing to brag about. Again, the character of the 
bidders and the fact that investment-houses got prac- 
tically the whole issue, investors figuring hardly at 
all, is a matter for sober reflection. Some private 
investors without doubt put in bids through the 
bankers with whom they do business, but certainly 
their participation in this issue was disappointingly 
small. 

But before going on to comment on these facts or 
what they show of current investment conditions, it 
may be well to fix clearly in mind the circumstances 
under which these sales of city bonds are held. The 
first step in the process is an official announcement 
that the city has decided to issue so-and-so many bonds 
bearing such-and-such a rate of interest. The second 
is the actual advertisement of the sale, begun about a 
week before it is to be held. In this announcement 
the terms of the offer are set forth and_ prospective 
subseribers informed as to how, when, and where to 
put in their bids. Then, on the day specified. at the 
Comptroller’s office, the bids are opened and as soon 
afterward as possible the successful bidders announced. 

There is something of the dramatic in the actual 
opening of the bids, and long before the hour set 
two o’clock is usually the time) the Comptroller’s 
office in the old Stewart Building on lower Broadway 
ills up pretty well with those who have put in bids 
and those who are just curious to see how the sale 
will go. The seene as the hour approaches is one 
of considerable interest, the last-minute arrival of 
messengers bringing bids from some of the big bank- 
ing-lhouses being always good for a certain amount 
of mild excitement. All over the room, too, there are 
to be found marvellously well-informed persons whose 
prescience enables them to tell you exactly how much 
every big banker in the Street is going to bid for 
and just what price he has offered to pay. 

To open five hundred or more bids takes time, and 
it is always several hours before anything at all can 
be told about the outcome of the sale. Back in their 
offices the bankers who have done the bidding (especial- 
ly those who have subscribed for several times the 
amount they really want, on the idea that all bids 
will be scaled down) are anxiously awaiting the re- 
sult and eagerly seeking such information and gossip 
as come in over the wires or by messenger. Around 
the Street, in the open market, the new bonds, “ when 
issued,” are being traded in at a given price. To be 
allotted bonds below that price means the chance to sell 
out and realize a quick profit. To the bidder who has 
bid for more bonds than he wants or can well handle, 
it makes a lot of difference whether he is going to be 
made to take the full amount at a price above the 
current open-market valuation or whether he is going 
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By Franklin Escher 


to get just the amount he wants and at a price which 

will enable him to sell them out at once and make 

money on the deal. 

Stress is laid upon this phase of the subscription 
for city bonds because, unless it is understood and 
fully allowed for, entirely erroneous deductions may 
be drawn from the outcome of a sale. To put it dif- 
ferently, in considering what one of these sales of 
city bonds shows or doesn’t show, account must be 
taken of the fact that bankers and brokers habitually 
bid for many more of the bonds than they want or 
expect to get. Furthermore, with the open-market 
price well taken care of by interests who have them- 
selves put in big bids, there is a first-rate chance to 
get bonds by subscription and immediately sell them 
out at a profit. 

The fact, therefore, that subscriptions for this last 
issue of city bonds ran far in excess of the amount 
offered by no means proves that there existed an 
investment demand for any such amount of the bonds. 
Out of the 325 millions subscribed there has got to 
be taken all the excess amount bid for by those who 
felt that allotments would be scaled down, and after 
that there have got to come out all the subscriptions 
made with the idea of quickly selling the bonds at 
a profit. When from the 325 million dollars sub- 
seribed for this last issue these two items shall have 
been deducted, the amount remaining, while still sub- 
stantial, will hardly be found such as to inspire en- 
thusiasm. 

The fact of the matter is that while the over- 
subscription for the recent issue of city bonds might, 
on the face of it, be taken to indicate that great sup- 
plies of capital are awaiting investment, analysis of 
the bids received by no means bears out that idea. 
In the recent sale less than one per cent. of the total 
bonds allotted went direct to private individuals. In 
the sale of March, 1910, investors took three per cent. ; 
in the sale of December, 1909, 6.33 per cent.; in the 
sale of June, 1909, 17.5 per cent. To a much smaller 
degree than usual, therefore, were investors interested 
in this last sale of bonds. What happened, palpably, 
was that the investment-houses, either on the chance 
of being able to sell their allotments out at a quick 
profit or because the chance of gradually working 
off the bonds seemed to be good, jumped in and sub- 
seribed for big amounts. That was a whole lot better 
than not having anybody at all subscribe, but hardly 
warrants any great degree of enthusiasm. 

The price at which the bonds went, too, is a sub- 
ject for sober reflection. Here was the very best sort 
of a municipal bond offered at public sale, and yet 
the average price received was only 100.90. That 
means that the city paid 4.20 per cent. for the money 
as against an average rate of 3.98 per cent. in 1909, 
3.89 per cent. in 1908, 3.40 per cent. in 1904, and 3.19 
per cent. in 1902. From the standpoint of the bor- 
rower, at least, a loan under such terms is hardly 
a cause for congratulation. Making full allowance 
for the deterioration of New York City’s credit, which 
has been brought about by the piling up of the out- 
standing debt, the fact that the price received by the 
city for this last lot of bonds is the lowest price (with 
the exception of an issue made just after the panic) 
ever received, certainly does not speak well of the 
amount of money looking for investment. 

Another phase of this bond offering which is well 
worth considering is the disappointingly small amount 
of foreign participation. Prediction was freely made 
when the issue was first announced, that the foreign 
subscription would be very heavy—that at least hali 
of the amount bid for would be for account of Eu- 
ropean banking and investment interests. New York 
City bonds, it was pointed out, have always been a 
favorite form of security with the investor abroad, 
the issue being one which the French bankers par- 
ticularly have always been able easily to distribute 
among their clients. 

Foreign subscriptions to loans of this sort are 
largely handled by American agents, which makes 
it no easy thing to distinguish the bids which are 
for foreign account: but without hesitation it ean be 
said that the bids put in directly or indirectly by the 
foreign bankers were very much less than it was gen- 
erally thought they would be. A day or two after the 
sale the rate for sterling exchange, which, when Eu- 
rope buys bonds here is normally depressed, reached 
the highest point in several months. That does not, of 
course, mean that none of the bonds were sold to 
bankers in Europe and that there was no drawing at 
all of bills of exchange on the buyers abroad, but it 
does mean that such drawing of bills was very much 
less than the foreign exchange bankers expected or 
had made preparation for. And in such matters as 
these it is the foreign-exchange bankers, of all peo- 
ple, who are qualified to know what is going on. 

As to why the foreign participation in this last New 
York City bond issue fell short as it did, considerable 
difference of opinion exists. It may, in the first place, 
have been due to the fact that just before the sale 
money rates abroad rose sharply, one of the first au- 
thorities in London coming out with the statement 
that the money-market was not likely to ease off for 
several months to come. Or, on the other hand, it 
may have been due to unwillingness on the part of 
the foreign bankers to increase their commitments in 
this market on the eve of the decision on railway 
freight-rates and the Supreme Court’s verdict in the 
“trust cases.” But whatever the reason, the fact 
remains that the expected foreign participation failed 
to develop, and that the question is thereby squarely 
raised as to whether too much reliance is not, per- 
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haps, being placed on the part Europe is to » lay 
in helping us take care of the flood of new bonds vw :ici, 
are being put out on the market. 

Looking at the New York City bond sale from t).ese 
various angles, it is easy enough to see why, in spite 
of all the talk about “ over-subscription” and the 
“plethora of investment capital indicated thereiy,” 
Wall Street took the result of the sale very cuilly 


and refused to become enthusiastic about it. at 
the investment-houses had plenty of capital and pi-nty 
of borrowing power to take an issue like this wa 
known long before the sale occurred. Distribution of 


the bonds to real investors, however, is an entirely 
different thing. When that shall have been accom- 
plished, a good many people think it will be ‘ime 
enough to become enthusiastic. 


Some exceedingly interesting facts about the life 


and work of EF. H. Harriman were brought out in an 
address recently made at the “Finance Forum” jn 


New York by his former close associate, Otto H. Kahn. 
That, at the time of his death, Mr. Harriman had 
carried his railroad concentration plans about as far 
as he intended to carry them will come as a surprise 
to a good many people. His attitude toward the 
Panama Canal, too, and his determination to carry 
out the great work himself had the government failed 
to do so was known to few, if any, outside the circle 
of his immediate associates. 

But perhaps the most interesting of the new news 
of yesterday brought out by Mr. Kahn related to the 
“Harriman Extermination League ”—the coalition 
formed in 1906 to break the Harriman power. That a 
voleano was rumbling under the surface the publie 
was made only too painfully aware of during the 
closing months of 1906 and the opening months of 
1907; but. until Mr. Kahn deseribed this last of the 
fights of the man who was ever a fighter, very few 
people had any definite idea as to what had actually 
happened. The great move of this coalition of en mies. 
it now appears, was, by gross misrepresentation, to so 
poison President Roosevelt’s mind against Harriman 
as to cause the President ‘to see in him the embodi- 
ment of everything which his own moral sense most 
abhorred—the arch type of a class whose exposure 
and destruction he looked upon as a solemn patriotic 
duty. “With Mr. Roosevelt leading the attack,” said 
Mr. Kahn, “the league felt so certain of their ability 
to hurl Mr. Harriman into outer darkness, defeat, and 
disgrace that they actually sent considerate warning 
to his close associates to draw away from him while 
there was yet time to do so lest they be struck by 
fragments of the bomb soon to explode under Mr, 
Harriman.” 

Union Pacific beaten down from 150 to 120 during 
the “rich man’s panic” of March 25, 1907, was the 
climax of the efferts of Mr. Harriman’s enemies, and 
in the murk of that afternoon a good many people 
believed that the great financier’s star had set. Sub- 
sequent events, especially Mr. Harriman’s relief work 
during the panic, showed how wrong was that idea. 
Gradually then the Harriman Extermination League 
broke up, “the more generous of its members frankly 
acknowledging his great powers, admitting that he 
had been wronged, and becoming whole-hearted ad- 
herents.” Of all the man’s triumphs, that was, per- 
haps, the greatest. 


Between Mr. Kahn’s appreciation of Harriman and 
what he did for Union Pacifie, and Union Pacifie’s 
recent announcement that it intends to spend $75, 
000,000 double-tracking its lines to the Pacific coast 
there seems certainly to be some connection. To every 
one who heard Mr. Kahn speak of Harriman’s fore- 
sight and his willingness to back his opinion of the 
future with the expenditure of big sums of money, 
Union Pacifie’s recent announcement must have come 
with particular force. For, more than any otlier one 
man, Otto H. Kahn is responsible for Union Pacific's 
determination to spend all this money in the face ol 
a situation which more than one big railroad man has 
characterized as dubious in the extreme. 

lo say that the entire financial world was surprised 
by Union Pacifie’s announcement of its intention to 








spend 5.000.000 double-tracking its lines is to put 
it very mildly-—with the outlook as it is, retrencliment 
rather than any such policy of expansion had been 
expected. President Lovett’s statement, therefore. 
created a deep impression. The outlook, he admits, 
is in many respects unsatisfactory, but in spite of 
that fact the Union Pacific is going to go aliead with 
the things that ought to be done as long as it is able 
to do them. “With an increase in wages al! along 
the line.” the statement runs, “ with the right to mm 
crease our rates suspended by law and further regula- 
tion and hostile legislation threatened, and with mm 
vestors still timid-and asking high rates for the money 
wanted by railroad companies, it may seem a time ms 

rail- 


curtailment rather than increased expenditure }) * 
road managers. But we believe these unfavora ef 
conditions are temporary.” If the raiiroad is to hat 


its improvements until everything is serene. state: 
ment goes on to say, the development of t! ountry 
through which the road runs is bound to | oreatly 
retarded. 
That the Union Pacifie’s statement was veceived 
with the greatest satisfaction in and out 0! Wall 
Street need hardly be said. It is not every day that 
the executive committee of a corporation oa 


Union Pacific puts itself on reeord as sa} 
prevailing unfavorable conditions are temporar 
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The Gentler View 


EMOTIONS ATTENDANT ON AC- 
QUIRING A DESK 


By Florida Pier 


Ir is possible that these complex and 
intoxicating sensations might never come 
_plankness of any kind always being so 
likely— nless one had served a long” ap- 
srenticeship of desklessness. But surely 
it is uncommon when a desk comes to one 
early in life, at an age when it will be 
received with callow insensibility exactly 
as though desks were ordinary acquisi- 
tions. ‘here cannot 4e many people who 
are given the barely attainable before they 
have become conscious of wanting it. 
That is too pessimistic a view. One pre- 
fers to think that there are vast numbers 
of peop! who have longed for a desk, a 
partieul:r desk of their own, and during 
the years that they were given and bought 
of their own stupidity other things a sore 
spot grew in their hearts, which ached 
forlornly whenever desks were mentioned ; 
and as tlie time lengthened their ideas on 
lesks became so circumscribed and pre- 
sous that the chances of attainment grew 
almost grotesque, so that it was only when 
jesks had become a closed, because so near 
and dear. subject, that at last, with a lump 
in the throat quite as big as the desired 
article itself, they gazed with embar- 
rassed eyes at a vision they were told was 
their own personal, exclusive, private 
desk. 

There cannot exist a heart so dull that 
it has not thrilled to the word pigeon- 
hole. It is an entrancing word with its 
meaning removed, but, taken with all its 
native charm in connection with its power 
to describe an aperture where one can be 
publicly untidy without incurring blame; 
in fact, where one must be seemingly 
dishevelled to at all give the proper effect 
of multifarious interests, then it is small 
wonder if a pigeonhole seems but a slight- 
ly different breed of Bluebird. To have 
written for years on other people’s tables, 
one’s papers being tidied up if one left 
the room for ten minutes and remarks on 
ink spots distinctly seen floating in the 
air on returning; to have attempted as 
an alternative a scribbling on cramped 
knees or a dependence on traveller’s writ- 
ing-eases which invariably unfold the 
wrong way, shooting all their contents 
into space; to have endured such trials 
and excepted nothing better for ages to 
come—this is the properly stern prepara- 
tio for that moment when gingerly. shy- 
ly, with abashed, smirking awe one draws 
up one’s chair and is finally knee to knee 
with—natural confusion puts a bald fram- 
ing of the word out of the question. 

You gaze at the desk, and all the quaint 
little brass handles and the mellowed ma- 
hogany sheen and the elegantly secretive 
little door gaze back at you, and that 
beautiful mutual intimacy is formed that 
can only exist between a human and his 
desk. It makes a compact with you. It 
promises—and there is something very 
trustworthy in a desk that has stood so 
staunchly and with such eapacious dignity 
by unknown people of long past genera- 
tions—it promises to hold tight all you 
give it, to remain graciously experienced 
in your eyes as long as you shall care to 
look at it, to support your aching, addled, 
empty head, to bear with whatever work 
you may see fit to do on its broad apron, 
and not be ashamed if only you on your 
jart will humor its age and established 
penchants by filling it to the best of your 
ability with papers of at least seeming 
importance, by keeping locked its more 
private and inward parts, by letting it 
with some sort of foundation keep up the 
tir of self-contained importance which it 
has always loved to assume. You gayly 
promise that it shall have every oppor- 
tunity of looking like a family lawyer, 
while it in turn shall assist you to pass 
yourself off on the more eredulous part of 
society as a writer. With this well set- 
tled the understanding between you is 
complete, and from then on you face life 
with the supported, sheltered, substantial 
feeling of one who owns and is owned by 
a desk, 

Naturally, it has its little failings. It 
gets dusty from the very first minute; in 
fact, it gets ver Vv dusty indeed, but this 
Appealing weakness makes it dependent on 
you and only serves to endear it to you; 
Men onee in a while its —— se- 
ete things, things you would like to find 
in tather a hurry. and cannot induce them 
‘0 give up, while oftener than is con- 
Venient its doddering old key goes off by 
itself and gots lost. But these things are 
"pected of the aged, and you think what 
‘gonies of shame and bewilderment it 
must feel, with its conservative ideas and 
Upright training, at some of the things 
YOU write while les uing familiarly, not to 
“V impertinently, on its person. Ideas it 
is fatirely out of sympathy with and can- 
Not be expected to understand; light- 
tindedness it blushes for as an emptiness 
hich it has never, except under extreme 


Mesure, ind iulged in itself, and an inac- 
whe” and extravagance of statement over 
th its first owner — partner 


is the 


truer, kinder word—would have smashed 
his quill pen and pitched his sand-box 
across the room. All this it takes from 
you and warmly you defend it. If ex- 
perts question its age and cock a critical 
eyebrow at the purity of its design, you 
no longer want to shield it as you might 
have in the early days before it had given 
proof of what it was willing to endure 
from you. You fling open its every part 
and stake your yearly income on its gen- 
uineness. The color may be a shade dark; 
you grant that two of the handles bear 
evidences of suspiciously sharp “ tooling,” 
but these are not the tests you go by. It 
is its valiant spirit, its loyal patience, and 
ripe, understanding leniency, which speaks 
so convincingly to” you of age. These are 
traits not to be acquired in a few years. 
That desk has known many and divers 
natures, or how could it have learned the 
gift of sympathy and receptivity it daily 
displays toward you? It has been treated 
well by the world, but that was because 
from the beginning it was above question, 
and now it has attained quality. It is 
capable of a passion for its métier, a com- 
plete, whole-hearted deskiness that is the 
final crown of age. Which is the perfect 
reason why you sit before it when there 
is no thought or need of writing, but just 
love for the pleasure of its company, and 
explains your crusty, “No, that isn't 
where I keep my stamps; I'll get them 
for you myself”—a thin and_ perfectly 
discernible irritation at any hand less 
loving and congenial than yours as much 
as fingering its curved drawers. 





The Greeley Centenary 


THE one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Horace Greeley was celebrated on 
Sunday. February 5th, by Typographic- 
al Union No. 6. which Horace Greeley 
organized and cf which he was the first 
president. The New York Theatre was 
crowded by printers and their friends who 
came to honor the great printer's name. 
In the boxes were members of the Chap- 
paqua Historical Society and descendants 
of the great editor, among them the only 
living child of Horace Greeley, Mrs. ™.ank 
M. Clendenin, her husband, the Rev. Dr. 
Clendenin, their daughter, and two other 
eranddaughters, Mrs. Andrew Ford, and 
her sister, Miss Ida Greeley Smith. 
President James Tole of Typographical 
Union No. 6 paid a tribute to the memory 
of the illustrious printer-editor. “ Jour- 
nalist, statesman, thinker, reformer, man of 
affairs,” he said, “ he left behind him the 
monument of his greatness. But our 
fondest thought of him is of the man in 
all his simple earnestness, worker in the 
ranks of his fellow men, ever striving for 
the general uplift of mankind and _ think- 
ing of himself merely as Horace Greeley— 
the printer.” 
“T can join you,” wrote William Dean 
Howells from Bermuda, “only in the 
cordial sense of unity which never ceases 
to bind printers together. Greeley was 
one of the best of us and we ought to 
keep his memory green.” 
“Even in his early manhood,” 
ator Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, 
“Horace Greeley saw the simple and 
sublime truth that the laborer is not mere- 
ly a commodity, but a human being. The 
old savage theory that the working-man 
was merely merchandise, like a sack of 
flour, was horrible to him. . . .” 
The fact that in nearly fifty trades there 
is at present an eight-hour day, Mr. Bev 
eridge declared, is due to the humane agi- 
tation of which Horace Greeley was one 
of the first and greatest American apostles. 
William H. McElroy, a former editor 
of the Tribune, told of Greeley’s never- 
failing sympathy for all men, “especially 
for the under dog. 
“ He was,” said Mr. McElroy, “ the chief 
educator in countless homes. He was 
more; he was the inspiration in their 
search for a_ broad- gauge, wider life. 
Those parishioners of his sometimes 
wouldn’t stand for his pet schemes to 
hurry the coming of the millennium, but 
nevertheless the masses of the American 
people never doubted Horace Greeley; 
their faith in him was founded upon a 
rock. 
“T am here to speak of Horace Greeley, 
the journalist. Im 1841 he launched a 
paper with which his name will always 
be associated—the New York ribune. 
The prospectus for that paper showed that 
he believed that a newspaper was no more 
and no less of a business enterprise than 
preaching the Gospel. One famous editor 
has been quoted as saying that whatever 
Divine Providence permitted to occur he 
was not too proud to print in his paper. 
Divine Providence permitted Sodom and 
Gomorrah to occur. What went on there 
when the lid was off was only good enough 
to feed the office cat is what Horace 
Greeley would have said. ‘The wisdom 
that teaches us what not to say, wrote 
Horace Greeley to a friend, ‘is the hardest 
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King Solomon’s Mines . 


RHODESIA, that province of British 
Africa lying between the Zambesi and 
the Limpopo rivers, has considerable de- 
posits of gold. The ancients mined and 
carried away enormous quantites of the 
precious metal, but under the scientific 
mining systems of the present day their 
operations will be greatly surpassed. 

It has been thought that Rhodesia was 
the ancient land of Ophir, the land of the 
mysterious “ King Solomon’s mines,” but 
this theory is strongly combated by some 
investigators. The ancient gold workings 
are the basis of modern workings. For 
every ten square miles of Rhodesia, it is 
stated, there was one ancient mine; that 
is, there are seventy-five thousand old 
workings, which means that a stupendous 
wealth was dug out of the earth before 
the days of Cecil Rhodes. Much of this 
wealth must have gone to the north and 
east; it was probably wrought into the 
crown of the Queen of Sheba and _ filled 
the coffers of Solomon. 

The ancient smelting-furnaces are said 
still to be of easy recognition. They are 
sunk into the “ floor.” The furnace blow- 
pipes are made of the finest granite- 
powder cement, and the nozzles of the 
blowpipes are covered with splashes of 
gold. The linings of the holes are cov 
ered with specks of gold. When the first 
lining became worn by the heat a fresh 
lining of cement of an excellent quality, 
which has outlasted time, was smeared 
round on top of the old lining. It is said 
that one can take an old lining, split off 
the layers with a knife, and find gold 
splashes in abundance. 

The tools of the ancient workers which 
have so far been discovered include a 
small soapstone hammer and_ burnishing- 
stones of water-worn rock, to which gold 
still adheres. There are evidences that 
the ancients carried on an extensive in- 
dustry in the manufacture of gold orna- 
ments and utensils. 





Staring at the Starling 


No bird has ever been such a “ poser 
to New England village folk as the Eng- 
lish starling. Although it is more than 
twenty years since this bird established 
itself in New York City as a permanent 
resident, the geographical spread of the 
species has been so slow that in parts of 
southern New England not more than one 
hundred miles away it is now appearing 
for the first time. And wherever it ap- 
pears the country folk “can’t quite make 
it out.”. In one town it passed unnoticed 
all the summer, being taken for a black- 
bird, but now that the blackbirds have 
gone South the starlings are making peo- 
ple ask what “that new bird” is. A 
farmer, who never saw the bird before, 
has a flock of more than fifty of these 
starlings roosting in his barn cupola this 
winter, and these astonished him until he 
found a dead bird and had -it identified. 
In time the starling is likely to be a fa- 
miliar sight in every New England vil- 
lage south of the White Mountains the 
year round. That it increases rapidly is 
shown by the fact that recently some sixty 
were counted at once in a town where the 
first pair appeared three years ago. 





A Duplex Church 


OLp Heidelberg is justly celebrated for 
its castle, for the great tun therein which 
holds 83,000 bottles of wine and was actu- 
ally filled on three occasions, and for the 
ancient university with one professor for 
each seven students; but perhaps the most 
interesting thing in the old city from one 
point of view is the Church of the Holy 
Ghost. ; 

This church is one of the most ancient 
buildings in the town. Long ago a par- 
tition wall was run through the centre, 
and services are held simultaneously ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant rituals. 

In the year 1791 the Elector, Charles 
Philip, attempted to deprive the Protes- 
tants of their half of the church, but 
this so offended the tolerant and easy- 
going Heidelbergers that he was compelled 
not only to desist in this effort, but to 
remove the electoral court to Mannheim. 





Cedar Cigar-boxes 


SPANISH cedar is the wood whereof the 
best cigar-boxes are made and most of 
it comes from Cuba. This wood, it is 
claimed, always retains the flavor of a 
good cigar; and there are those, indeed, 
who contend that the wood improves the 
flavor of the weed packed in it, the reason 
assigned being that Spanish cedar flour- 
ishes best in the localities that give the 
best Havana tobacco, for which, as it 
were, it has an affinity. 

Time and again manufacturers of cigars 





that can be acquired.’ ” 





in this country have endeavored to sub- 





stitute some other wood, but the true 
connoisseur of a cigar will have no wood 
but Spanish cedar for his boxes. 
Attempts to grow Spanish cedar in this 
country for cigar-boxes have not been very 


successful. The Florida and the South- 
American cedars contain a peculiar gum 
that melts when the wood is exposed to 
the heat of the store or dwelling, and thus 
the labels and sometimes the cigars them- 
selves are spoiled. 

Smokers of inferior grades of cigars 
are, of course, less fastidious about the 
quality of the wood used for their boxes, 
and for these a veneered cedar from 
Mexico is substituted for the Cuban 
article. 

It has been estimated that over four- 
teen million cigar- boxes are used every 
year in the United States alone. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. o*%» 
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RESULTS OF FOOD 


Health and Natural Conditions Come 
from Right Feeding. 


EMENTS. 








Man, physically, should be like a per- 
fectly regulated m: XC hine, each part working 
easily in its appropriate place. A slight 
dan angement causes undue friction and 
wear, and frequently ruins the entire system. 

A well-known educator of Boston found 
a way to keep the brain and the body in that 
harmonious co-operation which makes a joy 
of living. 

“Two years ago,” she writes, “being in a 
condition of nervous exhaustion, I resigned 
my position as teacher, which I had held 
for over 40 years. Since then the entire 
rest has, of course, been a benefit, but the 
use of Grape- Nuts has removed one great 
cause of illness in the past, namely, consti- 
pation and its attendant evils, 

“T generally make my entire breakfast 
on a raw egg, beaten into four spoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts, with a little hot milk or hot 
water added. I like it extremely, my food 
assimilates, and my bowels take care of 
themselves. I find my brain power and 
physical endurance much greater, and I 
know that the use of the Grape-Nuts has 
contributed largely to this result. 

“Tt is with feelings of gratitude that I 
write this testimonial, and trust it may be 
the means of aiding others in their search 
for health.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


Take a Bottle @ 








+ 


at luncheon, at dinner, or late supper ; 
take it alone or with a hearty meal or 
light repast. The essential thing is 
to take it—no matter how or when. 
It is certain to impart to both brain 
and body the nutrition they require 
and promote health and longevity. 
Restaurants, Clubs, 
Oyster Houses and Dealers 
C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 





, GRAIN 
The carefully selected grain we use is the 
«|| foundation of Cascade richness. The 
distilling, purification and aging give it 
tn qe acy” om View Sp ovempe 
TSKY || men these t 
NSH | Sriginal botting has old gold label 
GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers 


ashville, Tenn. 102 











PRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


n each town to ride and exhibit sample 
io — Write for special offer. 

We Ship on Approval without acent 
S9 deposit, pt 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and frepay /reight on every bicycle. 

FACTORY PRICES ca Bier les, tires 
and sundries. Do mot duy until you receive our cat- 
fog learn our unheard of prices and marvelous special afer. 
coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, sundries, Aa// prices, 
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The Model License 





A TESTED PLAN FOR THE SOLUTION OF THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 


Pi you don’t believe anybody can 
») solve the liquor problem, ask any- 
body and see how quickly you get 
,your answer. It is the only problem 
that can be solved at once without 
information, study, or thought. 
The only drawback is that the prob- 
lem refuses to stay solved. 

Your janitor, if a prohibitionist, 
knows the solution and will give it to you on the 
slightest provocation and with little or no mercy. He 
will tell you that the rum demon is ‘the cause of 
ninety per cent. of all the crime and misery that 
afflict humanity, and that the only way to exorcise 
the demon is to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
use of the vile stuff. Then, if you don’t get away, he 
will produce and read to you one hundred and seventy- 
nine tracts, giving carefully selected statistics from 
Alaska to Zanzibar on crime, pauperism, idiocy, and 
the price of beer. Also he will prove to you that a 
“pony ” of brandy does not contain as much nutri- 
ment as a barrel of salt pork. 

When at last you escape you wonder why you ever 
had any doubt that prohibition was the only solu- 
tion of the liquor problem. Confidently you spring 
your new conviction on the drug clerk. 

“ Prohibition?” he scoffs. ‘ Read your paper. Don’t 
you know that the production and consumption of 
liquors have doubled in this country in ten years, 
while seven States and half the counties have been 
going *dry’?” 

What is your solution?” you ask, 

“Nothing to it but high license,” says he. “ That 
will cut out all the cheap skates and dives.” 

You eatech your car, wondering why you _ never 
thought of that before, and you pass it along to your 
lawyer friend. 

* High license is no solution at all,” says he. “A 
dive-keeper breaking every law on the books can bribe 
the police, ‘fix’ the city administration, and_ still 
afford to pay a higher license than any strictly law- 
abiding retailer in town.” 

* What’s your solution?” you ask. 

* License the place instead of the man,” says he, 
“and provide that if the place isn’t conducted properly 
the license can be taken away and the place cannot 
be used again for the sale of liquors. Then it wouldn’t 
matter who kept the place—it would be kept right or 
closed.” 

Arrived at your office, you present the lawyer’s idea 
to your business partner. 

* Fine,” savs he. ‘“ But if I were a brewer or dis- 
tiller I would get all the desirable locations in town 
and then put the thumbsecrews on all competitors. 
Also, I would own the saloon vote through my agents, 
and I would boss this town politically till the cows 
come home.” 

“Then what is your solution?” you ask. 

“ Segregation,” says he. ‘‘ Put ’em all in one part of 
town—all around one or two blocks under the eye of 
the police.” 

On your way home you question your old policeman 
friend. 

“ Putting all the saloons on ene block would be fine 
pickings for the police,” he says. ‘“ Don’t you know 
that in a whole bunch of saloons all together every 
saloon would be striving to outdo the others in offer- 
ing extra attractions? One would go in for art-for- 
art’s-sake, and another would start a crap game, and 
the policemen on the beat and the boss of the ward 
and the members of the license boards would get so 
fat that they would all have double chins on the 
backs of their necks.” 

“What would you suggest?” you ask. 

“Tf you citizens will take the saloons out of polities 
we cops will put the lawbreakers out of the saloon 
business,” says he. “If you don’t, we can’t.” 

After dinner you take the question up with your 
wife, a leading member of the W. C. T. U., and she 
tells you that “the saloon must go.” 

Recalling what the drug clerk said, you ask her 
about the increase in the production and consumption 
of liquors, 









By A. H. Woodson 


“T admit that the statistics show an increase,” says 
she, “but, if prohibition does not decrease the use 
of liquor, why do the liquor men fight it?” 

Of course that ends the argument. 

But in the next few days you ask a retailer, a 
wholesaler, a brewer, and a distiller why liquor men 
oppose prohibition. 

“T oppose it because it would put me out of busi- 
ness,” says the saloon-keeper. 

“T oppose it because it would put the retailers, my 
regular customers, out of business,” says the whole- 
saler, 

““We oppose it because it clogs up the established 
channels of distribution through wholesalers and_re- 
tailers and forces us to seek new channels. We don’t 
want to do business with ‘bootleggers’ and ‘* blind- 
pigs’ and other outlaws, because such men are finan- 
cially irresponsible,” say the distiller and brewer. 

“But you could do a mail-order business,’ you 
assert, 

Then they explain that the mail-order business is 
profitable only after being established at a great ex- 
pense. It is no easy matter to get a large and reliable 
list of steady customers in competitive territory. They 
explain also that they fight prohibition because pro- 
hibition destroys the value of distillery and brewery 
plants when the “dry ” territory includes the locations 
of such plants. 

* Are all liquor men opposed to prohibition?” you ask. 

All * bootleggers” and “ moonshiners” and some 
mail-order houses work for prohibition, you are told. 

With all these solutions and arguments and explana- 
tions fresh-in your mind you ask yourself: 

“Ts there a real solution of the liquor problem?” 

To be sure there is, and it consists in temperance on 
the part of the consumer and obedience to law cn the 
part of the dealer. Intemperance puts the intemperate 
out of business, and lawbreaking ought to put the 
lawbreaker out of business. 

You hear many persons complain that so few 
saloons are conducted in obedience to all the regula- 
tive laws. As a matter of fact, it is a wonder that so 
many saloons are conducted as well as they are. 

Generally speaking, under present conditions in 
“wet” and “dry” territory in the United States 
obedience to the liquor laws is more expensive than 
violation and evasion of the liquor laws, and any liquor 
man who obeys the liquor laws does so at a serious 
financial sacrifice. 

This condition of affairs is due largely to the fact 
that, in so far as the liquor business is concerned, re- 
form work in this country has been intrusted, until 
very recently, to incompetents, whose main idea is 
persecution, and who believe that the dive and the sot 
are more valuable to the cause of temperance than 
are the law-abiding saloon and the moderate drinker. 

These reformers insist on making a retailer’s license 
so high as to take away all hope of legitimate profit, 
and they lose sleep thinking up schemes to harass and 
annoy and insult those who supply the public demand 
for liquors. 

If the public did not demand liquor in “ wet” and 
“dry” territory, and if the public was willing to 
adopt a real prohibition law, the situation would look 
different. But the people of this country are con- 
suming about twenty-three gallons of liquor per 
capita annually. 

In view of the fact that the production and con- 
sumption of liquors have greatly increased with the 
spread of prohibition territory, it is evident that the 
liquor business is here to stay, legally or illegally, for 
many years to come. It is for the voters and their 
advisers to decide whether the sale shall be legal or 
illegal—whether it shall be in accordance with proper 
regulations or in defiance or evasion of law. - 

No alternative presents itself in the absence of 
willingness on the part of the majority of the people 
to forbid the use of liquor. 

The liquor business will be no worse and no better 
than the people make it. If they license the sale of 
liquor and then rob the license-holder of every chance 
for the profit that a public caterer is entitled to, they 
cannot expect to see the business properly conducted. 





If, in addition to putting unnatural and inane re 
strictions on the business, they put the liquor men 
under the domination of political bosses, they cannot 
hope that the liquor men will be above taking part 
in polities. 

Liquor men go into politics to protect and proniote 
their business interests, and they will do so in * wet” 
end “dry” territory so long as politicians can help 
or hurt the liquor business. 

The legislative solution of the liquor problem lies 
in putting the liquor business on a legal basis <:tis- 
factory to the majority of the people, and in taking 
away from politicians the arbitrary power to favor or 
persecute holders of licenses. 

The ordinary liquor license is obtained from a city 
licensing board. The use of political influence js 
nearly always necessary in obtaining a license. 

This license is good for one year—provided the 
board does not decide to cancel it for a political or 
other reason before the year is out. At the end of 
the year the retailer must apply for a new license. He 
then needs as much political influence as he needed 
before. 

If he hasn’t kept in the good graces of the political 
powers that be, he gets no license. The fixtures that he 
has installed and the trade that he has built up are 
practically thrown away because he has disobeyed a 
political boss. 

Honestly, now, isn’t it childish under such circum: 
stances to ask a retailer to keep out of politics’ 

And then, too, look at the courts. Two lawyers are 
candidates for the Police Court bench. One of them is 
a pronounced hater of the liquor business; the other 
is known as a friend of the business. The law vives 
the judge power to be lenient or harsh with liquor 
men accused of violation of law, and naturally the 
liquor men will line up with the friendly candidate, 

Such a line-up oceurs at every election of judges, as 
well as of other officials, and every liquor man wants 
to be “in good” with the administration, for being 
“in good” means continuance in business, while being 
“in bad.” means decapitation or frequent prosecution 
and annoyance. All of which leads up to the sugges- 
tion of a plan to take the liquor question out of 
polities. 

This plan involves something that is hateful and 
abominable in the eyes of the old-time reformers, for 
it means improvement of the condition of the retailer 
of liquor. 

Nevertheless, the plan is to provide by law that a 
license shal! be renewed from year to year upon the 
payment of the fee, so long as the holder obeys the 
law and so long as the territory in which it is issued 
is not voted “dry ” by the people. 

This plan would not prevent the holding of prohibi- 
tion elections, but it would make the liquor dealer 
independent of political licensing boards. 

The next requirement is to provide for mandatory 
penalties to be inflicted invariably by the courts in 
cases of violation of the law. The judge should be 
required. to suspend a license for, say, thirty days 
when a jury convicts the holder of a first violation 
of law, and to revoke the license permanently upon 
the second conviction. 

Proper limitation of the number of licenses can be 
insured by a law providing for the issuance of 
licenses in proportion to the population—one license, 
say, for each. five hundred or one thousand, according 
to the size of the city. 

The plan outlined has been adopted in part, under 
the name of the Model License Law, by Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Louisiana, Connecticut, Texas, and other States. 
It has the united opposition of the prohibitionists and 
ot all persons, firms, corporations, leagues, «a-socia- 
tions, and’** bootleggers ” that hope to derive a profit 
either from agitation of the liquor question or the 
violation and evasion of prohibition. 

It has the financial support of about a thousand 
distillers, brewers. wholesalers, and retailers, and the 
moral support of thousands of conservative citizens, 
all of whom see nothing but loss in the repetition of 
“ waves ” of destructive sentiment stirred up by abuses 
that can be eliminated by constructive legislation. 





The Return . 


(FROM THE HUNGARIAN OF JOSEPH KISS) 


HAVE returned and set my wearied feet 
Upon the accustomed path I sought to flee: 

I have grown wise and know that this is meet; 
I have been chastened and have learned to see. 


The flood of my desire did not fail, 

And toward delight until the last I yearned: 
Only, I saw the sun sink low, and pale; 

I saw winged spirits broken, and I learned. 


By Shaemas O’Sheel 


I sailed the seas and found no Happy Isles; 
To the old port my battered ship comes in: 
Some task there is I yet may do daywhiles; 
Night will come soon and cover away my sin. 


1 sought too greatly and my heart is void: 
Spirit of Life, although my time is brief, 
Pour yet one molten moment unalloyed 
Not joy, not joy, but some redeeming grief! 
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The Prince’s Derby 


J was in England during the summer 
of 1896, and every one told me that I 
should by all means go down to Epsom 
course and see the Derby run, ; 

I made the trip on top of an omnibus 
which had been chartered by three or 
four drivers and hostlers in their hope 
of making a comfortable stake for them- 
selves, but for some reason that I did 
not quite understand, and despite their 
yociferous calls to wayfarers, I was al- 
most the only passenger. Despite these 
disheartening circumstances these men 
roved ehout the jolliest company I had 
ever encountered in England. The driver, 
who looked like a cross between Sam 
Weller and his father, kept up a running 
fire of remarks to the people who passed 
us, and whenever he caught the eye of 
a maid-servant washing windows he 
shook his whip at her and saluted her 
with an amorous bark and pleasant con- 
tortions of visage that never failed to 
awaken a responsive giggle. 

Epsom course gained, the driver, with 
extraordinary dexterity and amid a 
ehorus of profanity from others of his 
kind, wheeled his coach into a favorable 
position, while I descended for a stroll 
about the downs, watching the incredible 
variety of life presented there—the Derby 
js sport for king and coster alike—and 
trying to estimate the number of human 
souls gathered there already and _arriv- 
ing in apparently endless streams and 
in every imaginable form of conveyance, 
from coster barrow to four-in-hand coach, 
from every point of the compass. To this 
day I do not know whether there were 
two million people there or only a hun- 
dred thousand, but T do know that. it 
was the most remarkable gathering that 
I have ever seen, 





It was while strolling through the 
crowd and watching the _ aristocrats 


feasting luxuriously on their coaches on 
paté de foie gras and champagne served 
by liveried servants, while their humbler 
neighbors regaled themselves with no less 
satisfaction on sandwiches and ginger 
beer, that I first learned that the then 
Prince of Wales had a horse entered in 
the race: and although he was not the 
favorite in the betting ring that Lord 
Rothschild’s St. Frusquin was, there was 
no question as to the place that he held 
in the hearts of the common people. 

I had, of course, heard Prince Edward 
discussed in every circle of society that 
I frequented, and had noticed that, while 
every one of humble rank seemed to re- 
gard him with feelings of positive affee- 


tion, he was not as well liked by per- 
sons of serious habits of thought or by 
those of higher social caste. By many of 
these he was regarded as too democratic 
in his ways, too fond of Americans, and 
too indifferent to the claims of the aris- 
tocracy when they came into conflict 
with the wants of the people. I had even 
heard him severely criticised in London 
for using his influence to throw open to 
the public some park that had previously 
been reserved for the privileged classes. 
But in the democracy of the Derby I 
heard not a single voice that was raised 
against him. It may have been that the 
people on the coaches were denouncing 
him between sips of champagne, but their 
words did not reach my ears. ; 

Long before the horses went to the 
post [ had realized that if I wanted to 
see the race I must buy a ticket for the 
grand stand, and there I established my- 
self, after a reluctant dispersal of a golden 
sovereign, besides a few shillings which I 
paid for a really excellent luncheon. 

I could see the lords and ladies in the 
roval enclosure, the men in frock coats 
and high hats, the women in gorgeous 
toilets specially designed for the ocea- 
sion, and some one pointed out the Prince 
—short, plump, and gray-bearded— 
watching with keen anxiety the horses 
as they came to the poles. 

“They’re off! They’re off!” shrieked 
the mob. And in the excitement of the 
moment I forgot the Prince and followed 
with my eyes the brilliant ballooning 
jackets as they swept around the turn. 
Meanwhile the bookmakers and_ other 
wise persons had taken out their long 
and were calling the names of 
the leaders, now on the other side of the 
track. As the horses eame thundei ug 
down the home stretch, the name of St. 
Frusquin was on every lip and then sud- 
denly a single voice rose high and clear, 
“The Prince wins!” In an instant the 
shout was taken up on every hand and 
spread far away across the downs, and 
the race was finished amid a tumult of 
“The Prince! The Prince! The Prince!” 
which culminated, as the horses swept 
under the wire, in such a demonstration 
of loyalty, enthusiasm, and delight as 1 
had never listened to before. And the 
air was black with hats and caps—for 
the most part ragged—that were flung 
recklessly toward heaven. 

“Tm glad the Prince won, sir,” said 
the man who drove me over to the sta- 
tion. ‘“’E’s a rare good chap fer a man 
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the like o’ me.” 

















A NEW TURBINE SLEDGE 


THIS SLEDGE, WHICH WAS DESIGNED BY 


CYLINDER MOTOR, DEVELOPING FROM THIRTY-FIVE TO FORTY 
THAN FORTY 


CAN MAKE MORE 


The Migrations of Birds 


THE migrations of birds have always 
been a problem to naturalists, for none 
has been able to determine the nature 
af the extraordinary sense of direction 
Which plays so important a part in the 
periodical flight of bird communities. The 
ae striking feature of the voyages made 

we a year by birds of passage is that 
the travellers rarely change their itiner- 
‘ty. When the birds return to their win- 
ler quarters they follow the order of their 
boing, even though to do so be to make 
4 wide circuit. theugh the short cut is the 
faslest and most convenient. The delicate- 
winged singers, who have little strength 
a age on their flight, show no hesita- 
broad len the time comes to cross the 

Sea. 


Birds of the far north travel to the 





GRAND-DUKE CYRIL, HAS A_ SIX- 
HORSE-POWER, AND 


HOUR 


THE 
MILES AN 


far south, to the Cape of Good Hope and 
to Australia, once a year. The gray wag- 
tail is a striking example of the un- 
deviating flight of certain bird species. 
This bird passes its winters in the heart 
of Africa, and in summer it is seen every- 
where in Europe, in Asia, and even in 
Greenland. It has never been known to 
travel to North America from Greenland. 
It goes to Greenland by way of England, 
the Faroe Islands, and Iceland. The bird 
does not know and will not know any 
itinerary that has not been laid out by 
the birds of its species in the past. 
Long - continued observation has proved 
that heredity is a determining, almost an 
exclusive, impulse in the unswerving di- 
rection taken by migrating birds. The 
bird obeys the routine. It is like the 
European peasants who wear wooden shoes 
because their forefathers wore them. 
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Gasolineand Kerosene PowerPlants 
for LargeYachtsand Working Boats 

















Model *' T,’’ built in 1, 2 and 3 cylinders, 7 to 36 H. P. 
gasoline or kerosene fuel. f 
Guaranteed to 
3 h. p- develop 4h. p. $60 
: Guaranteed 
6 h. p- to develop $89-59 
Th.p. 
The Big Plant—the splen- 
did guarantee and 
equipment—the broad 
experience behind the 
Gray Motor insures 
youasatisfactory 
motor, prompt business-like treatment 
and real motor satisfaction. 
12 h In an 
: . Pp. official 
test by the Mas- 
sachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technol- 
ogy, this 12 h. 
Pp. motor de- 
veloped 174 
aN 


Complete outfit 
OF « 


Electric Light 
Plants 


& For Yachts and 
Private Houses, 
Small Factories 
and Stores. 
Close connected 
Engine and Gen 
erator mounted 
on single base. 








** Viking,”’ a 95-foot cruiser equipped with 3 unit 
plant Gray Motors 









WE can furnish a 108 h.p. Power 
Plant, complete, for $1584. 
Write for full data on the subject. 








This 25-ft. heavy work boat, with its 6 h. p. Gray Motor, 
makes 8 miles per hour. 











This 26x5/4-ft. comfortable family boat equipped with a 
to 


12h. p. $188 Gray Mo’ 


Gray Stationary Farm and Pumping Outfits 


Gasoline or kerosene.3 
to 36 h.p. 6h. p. Farm 
Engine, $94 to $124 


complete. 


3 h.p.Farm and Station- 

ary Engine, $65; with 

Pump Jack, $74; guar 

anteed to develop 4 h.p. 

24 h. . Irrigation 

Pumping Engine, $346 
36 h. p. for $560. 





In writing for catalog, specify Marine or Stationary. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 222 


32 LEIB 


Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Gray Motor Co., Ltd., 904 River Front, Walkerville, Ont. 

















BEFORE GOING 
ABOARD SHIP 


Get this book: 


The Ship-Dwellers 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Author of “ The 


HIS is 


The 
Ship 


] dweller 3 
very young 


an account 





Tent-Dwellers 


what the Mew Vork Herald 


says: “Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, 
sometime secretary to the late Mark 
Twain, does not hesitate to admit that 
his new book was inspired by ‘ Innocents 
Abroad,’ which he read when he was a 


child, and often since. It is 
of a Mediterranean voyage 


touching many countries, but relying 


chiefly upon an alert and sensitive mind, a keen observa- 


tion, and unfailing humor.... 


It is one of the best ‘chatty’ 


books of travel we have had in a long time.” 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
HARPER & 


Lllustrated. 


$1.50 net 
BROTHERS 
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BUFFALO. 


\LITHIA SPRINGS WATER. 


under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Prescribed by Physicians for 
URIC ACID, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, DIABETES, ETC. 
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TIMBY 


(Continued from page 11) 


Timby, and it was through him that 


Timby first met Griswold and Winslow. 


This meeting, as related by Dr. Timby, 
took place in the early part of 1861. 
The three became fast friends, and Gris- 
wold and Winslow always showed a warm 
interest in Timby’s inventions. 

Cc. S. Bushnell, who constructed the 
Galena, which was then in process of 
building, began to have serious doubts 
about the impregnability of the armor 
plate for the battleship, and mentioned 
this to a machinery-maker named Dela- 
mater of New York. Delamater advised 
him to have John Ericsson pass on this 
vital question. He was assured that if 
Ericsson considered the plates would 
meet the required tests, Bushnell might 
feel satisfied. Bushnell stopped over on 
his next trip to Washington and con- 
sulted with Ericsson. This was their 
first meeting. After a discussion of the 
question, Bushnell. was reassured about 
the plates he was putting on the Ga- 
lena. 

It was at this meeting that Ericsson 
first showed Bushnell the plans for a 
“floating battery ” which he claimed was 
“absolutely impregnable to the hardest 
shot and shell.” He suggested to Bush- 
nell that he take these plans on_ to 
Washington with him, and submit them 
to the Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. 
Gideon Welles, a friend of Bushnell’s. 
He set forth at great length the value 
this device would be to the government 
at this time. 

About this period the invincible Merri- 
mac was playing havoe with the Federal 
navy. The North was in gloom. Presi- 
dent Lincoln and his Cabinet convened 
daily to devise some means to protect the 
Northern seaports and restore confidence. 
It was just at this time that Bushnell 
came to Washington, bringing Ericsson’s 
plans with him. He laid them before 
Secretary Welles. Bushnell then wired 
for Griswold and Winslow to come to 
Washington. They were furnishing the 
armor and plates for his Galena, and he 
thought they were likely to be interested 
in the plan which he and Ericsson had 
discussed at their meeting in New York. 
They were also warm personal friends of 
the President’s, and he thought they 
would have influence with the President 
as well as the Secretafy. Griswold and 
Winslow came immediately and met Lin- 
coln, who evinced deep interest in the 
plans. He suggested that they meet the 
Naval Board. This they did, but there 
found opposition. Then they wired for 
Ericsson to come to Washington to clear 
up the objections which the Naval Board 
had raised. He did so, and cleared away 
all the doubts raised by the members of 
the Board, 

A contract was at once awarded for the 
building of “an _ iron-clad, shot-proof 
steam battery.” and it was stipulated 
that the same should be built within one 
hundred days. This contract was awarded 
on October 4, 1861, to John Eriesson “as 
principal,” and John A. Griswold, John 
Ff. Winslow, and Cornelius S. Bushnell 
‘as sureties.” The government agreed 
to pay $275,000 for this battleship. It 
was on the awarding of this contract that 
the organization known as the Jattery 
Associates” was formed. 

The plans which Ericsson showed to 
Bushnell in New York, and which he 
claimed as original with him, were prac- 
tically identical with those from which 
Timby made the model which he had sent 
to China with Caleb Cushing, our first 
minister, in 1843, and on the main 
feature of which, the revolving turret, 
he had taken out a caveat on January 18, 
1843. 

Timby, on hearing of the awarding of 
the contract, convinced Griswold and 
Winslow that his was the first conception 
of the turret end of the battery, and 
showed them a copy of the caveat which 
he had taken out in Washington. They 
saw the justice of his claim, and Griswold 
arranged with him, pending the awarding 
of his patent, to pay him the sum of 
$5,000 for each turret used. To substan- 


tiate this, the original books of reeord 
of the * Battery Associates ” show that 
Timby did receive, prior to the receipt of 
his letters patent, $3.000 on account. 
Upon receiving his patent—No. 36,593— 
he assigned the same to Griswold. and 


entered into a written contract with him. 
The patent, while actually awarded on 
September 30, 1862, was antedated July 
8, 1862, to commemorate a special family 
anniversary. This accounts for the dis- 
crepancy between the dates given in the 
assignment and contract and the actual 
record in the Patent Oftice. 

The full text of the newly discovered 
documents, which make incontestable the 
validity of Dr. Timby’s claim to be the 
inventor of the revolving turret, is spread 
before me as I write. There is room here 
for only a few quotations from these 
records. First in importance is the as- 
signment and contract whereby Dr. Timby, 
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on October 7, 1862, sells his patent to 
John A. Griswold, who agrees to 
$5,000 for each turret manufactured untiy 
the royalties amount to $100,000. 

There is, too, much new-found corre. 


tv him 


spondence between Mr. Grisw I—the 
head of the “Battery Associates” who 
‘built the Monitor—and W. L. Bavnes, his 
attorney. Here is what Mr. Griswolq 
wrote to Barnes on December 1, | 362: 


‘Yours of the Ist inst. is received, We 
do not see that a copy of the cement 
with Timby is~- essential. Th: patent 
stands assigned to me in the Patent Office 

. and we recognized its valility py 
paying on two of the vessels we are now 
building for government five t!ousand 
dollars each—ten thousand dollars as 
patent fee to Mr. Timby. Mr. Timby has 
the right for use of the patents on all 
vessels contracted up to the time of my 
purchase and will, of course, jrosecute 
the claims. .. .” 


The books of the “* Battery Associates” 
show the payment of $20,000 ro Ities to 
Dr. Timby. The question has often arisen 
why Timby never pushed his claim on the 
vessels built by and for the government, 
and why he did not demand a payment 
for more royalties, as he received only 
$20,000 on all the vessels built embodying 
his patent—the royalties on fou turrets, 
This is explained in this way: ‘The tur. 
ret-for-vessels end of his invention hay. 
ing been safely, as he supposed, negoti- 
ated on a royalty basis, Timby, as the 
archives of the War Department show. 
entered upon a campaign of coast-defence 
promotion on a very comprehensive scale 
and, as he testified before the Court of 
Claims, his backers in this promotion 
threatened to withdraw if, during the 
period of their association with him, 
Timby brought action for recovery of 
what was honestly due him for royalties 
on sixty-eight turrets used on_ fifty-five 
vessels. His backers felt that this action 
on Timby’s part would jeopardize their 
chances for large prospective orders from 
the government, and that his claims for 
turret royalties were worth only second- 
ary consideration. 





The Earth’s Dust Blanket 


Wuen the air is very thick and hazy 
it may contain floating dust particles to 
the number of from ten thousand to 
twenty thousand in every cubic centi- 
meter, while a cubie centimeter of very 
clear air may contain only from a dozen 
to a few hundred particles. 

An English observer’s data indicate 
that there is a_ relation between the 
quantity of dust and the temperature of 
the air. A great amount of dust, it is 
thought, increases the temperature in 
the daytime and checks the fall of tem- 
perature at night. 

The reason is that the presence of dust 
serves as an obstruction to the free ra- 
diation of heat through the air. The 
sunbeams pass through very pure, clear 
air without lending much heat to it, and 
at night the heat received by the ground 
during the day readily eseapes through 
the same air; but if the atmosphere is 
heavily laden with dust, the sun’s rays 
are partially arrested by the particles 
which, becoming heated, in turn warm the 
air, and in like manner heat radiated 
from the earth at night is retained in 
the hazy layers of air in contact with its 
surface. 

Without its atmosphere, which serves 
as a coverlet to protect it avainst the 
fearful cold of space, the surface of the 
earth would be frozen like that of the 
airless moon. But the data gathered 
by reliable observers show  thiat the at- 
mospherie blanket wrapped around our 
planet varies in its power to retain heat 
in proportion to the amount « dust par- 
ticles that it contains. 


Animals as Sailors 


Iv is said that, of all wild animals, the 
only one that enjoys a trip © the water 
is the polar bear. According to a French 
authority, who has given care study to 
the subject of the behavior of animals 
while at sea, the polar beat is quite jolly 


on board ship, while most 0! animals 
violently resent such a voyase, and in 
many cases give vociferous ression of 
their dislike until seasickness brings 
silence. 

The tiger suffers most © all. ie 
whines pitifully, his eyes we continu- 


ith his big 


ally, and he rubs his stomach 
. ‘lors, and 


paws. Horses, too, are bad 
often die on a sea voyage. 

Oxen make heroic attempts 10 
way to sickness. Elephant 
at all fond of a sea trip, 
amenable to medical treatn 
seasick. 
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TRIBUTE TO ~ 
MARK TWAIN 


By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


[' WOULD be hard to find in: 


any language better specimens 

of pure narrative, betterexamples 
of the power of telling a story and of 
calling up action so that the reader 
cannot help but see it, than Mark 
Twain’s account of the Shepherdson- 
Grangerford feud, and his descrip- 
tion of the shooting of Boggs by 
Sherburn and of the foiled attempt 
to lynch Sherburn afterward. 

These scenes, -fine as they are, 
vivid, powerful, and most artistic in 
their restraint, can be matched in 
the two other books. .In ‘‘Tom 
Sawyer” they can be paralleled by 
the chapter in which the boy and the 
girl are lost in the cave, and Tom, 
seeing a gleam of light in the dis- 
tance, discovers that it is a candle 
carried by the Indian Joe, the one 
enemy he has in the world. In 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson’”’ the great pas- 
sages of “Huckleberry Finn”’ are 
rivaled by that most pathetic ac- 
count of the weak son willing to sell 
his own mother asa slave “down the 


river.’ I have no hesitation in ex- 


pressing here my own conviction 
that the man who has given us four 
scenes like these is to be compared 
with the masters of literature. 


Consider the tale of the 

Mark Twain’s bluejay in ‘““A Tramp 
Style Abroad,” wherein the 
humor is sustained by 


unstated pathos; what could be better |. 


told than this, with every word the 
right word and in the right place? 
And take Huck Finn’s description of 
the storm when he was alone on the 
island, which is in dialect, which will 
not parse, which bristles with double 
negatives, but which none the less is 
one of the finest passages of descrip- 
tive prose in all American literature. 


In Mark Twain we have 
Mark Twain, ‘‘the national spirit as 
American seen with ourown eyes,” 
declared Mr. Howells; 
and, from more points of view than 
one, Mark Twain seems to me to be 
the very embodiment of American- 
ism. Combining a mastery of the 
commonplace with an imaginative 
faculty, he is a practical idealist. No 
respecter of persons, he has a tender 
regard for his fellow-men. Irrever- 
ent toward all outworn superstitions, 
he has ever revealed the deepest ree 
spect for all things truly worthy of 
reverence. He has a habit of stand- 
ing upright, of thinking for himself, 
and of hitting hard at whatsoever 
seems to him hateful and mean; but 
at the core of him there is genuine 
gentleness and honest sympathy, 
brave humanity, and sweet kindli- 
ness. 
Mark Twain has the very marrow 
of Americanism. 


Like Moliére, Mark 

Mark Twain, Twain takes his stand on 

Umanist common senseand thinks 

scorn of affectation of 

every sort. He understands sinners 

and strugglers and weaklings, and he 

he is not harsh with them, reserving 

his scorching hatred for hypocrites 
and pretenders and frauds. 


After all, it is as a hu- 

Mark Twain, morist pure and simple 

Mmorist that Mark Twain is best 

: _ known and best beloved. 

He is a funmaker beyond all ques- 

tion, and he has made millions laugh 

48 no other man of our century has 

done. The laughter he has aroused 

18 wholesome and self-respecting; it 
clears the atmosphere. 
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Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley. 


MARK TWAIN: 


This is something more than a special offer of books. 
It is an opportunity—a chance—your opportunity. 

Mark Twain himself made this offer possible in the first 
place by foregoing a large part of his customary royalties. 
The offer is his complete works—twenty-five beautiful 
volumes—for $25.00. The price is literally cut in half. 


q A good many people believe that Education comes only from 
schools and colleges. 
It doesn’t. 
The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a 
knowledge of human nature and a knowledge of life. 
q And the best way to learn these things that are real is in the 
pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him only 
as a humorist and philosopher. 
q He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher 
may benefit by his rich experience—use his powers of observa- 
tion—learn human nature through his pages. 


EVERY PAGE IN THE *50 EDITION 
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is included in this new edition. Never before has a copyrighted 
library set of a-standard author’s works been issued at such a low 


figure 
IN THIS NEW SET FOR °25 


q In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The 
binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped Ka 
The books are printed on white antique wove paper, V4 


Each volume is of gener- 
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To avoid any disappointment—in view of the great demand for SF we, 4 tdetnaitic tales | 
Mark Twain’s Works—we would request that you favor us @ _ will return them in five days at your expense. 
4 he a 4 If I keep the books, I will remit to you $2.00 
with your order at once. You need only fill in this order g? 2, month until the fll price, $25.00, has been 
blank, and all the books come to you at once. Then oe OCPaid. W2 
send $2.00 a month until the full amount is paid. oe a 
. . . ignature = 
This chance will not——-cannot—occur again. a 
¢ 
HARPER & BROTHERS gf ily and State, ee re ee 
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Why Not Now ? 





Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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